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Overture to Planning 


By F. J. OSBORN 


The Acceleration of Social Change 


NY believer in national town-country 

planning and in the values of our civilisa- 

tion is torn in two in these days. It is diffi- 
cult to live in the future, even for a few minutes 
a day, when the present is so stormy and perilous. 
At the gates of our citadel is a force, still of 
greater absolute horse-power than our own, 
threatening to make the democratic conception of 
planning a futile dream. We are under the detest- 
able necessity of beating off the hostile force, and 
it does seem that it will take our utmost effort 
and sacrifice to do it. 

Yet it is a fact that the development and 
adaptation to a changing world of our own ideal- 
ism is psychologically bound up with our war 
effort. Our resolve to fight for the right to shape 
our own future is indissoluble from our hopes and 
our thoughts as to how we will shape it. It is not 
a case of detaching a few vestal non-combatants 
to keep alive the sacred fires. The whole nation is 
in the battle-line in this war—though most of us 
are in a very luxurious part of the line compared 
with our brothers in the air, on the seas, or in the 
Western Desert—and it is remarkable that 


through the din of battle we still carry on a 
shouted argument as to whether we are creating 
a New Order or defending a menaced.one. To my 
mind this is a forced antithesis. Most people are 
not fighting for any static order, new or old. 
They want the right to resume in their own way 
the progressive development of a civilisation that 
they think in essence sound. 


No intelligent person will deny that the long- 


_ term problems confronting our civilisation, even 


before the complication of war was added, were 
formidable ones. Some thought they could be 
solved by the application of simple recipes or 
panaceas. Others contended that the whole of 
Western industrialism was approaching a crisis 
that could only issue in a revolution—the sudden 
transfer of political power to a new class or group. 
This view was very easily built up in argument ; 
but it made small headway either with responsible 
or mass opinion. For the contemporary demon- 
strations of the results of revolutions tended, I 
think, to restore the prestige of the characteristic 
British attitude to the latent political and social 
conflicts, which is rather experimental than logical. 
The problems of combining democracy with 
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authority, of reconciling individual freedom with 
certain obvious advantages of social control, are 
not and never can be wholly soluble. They are 
problems of detailed technique, of quantity, of 
compromise, that can only be taken forward to 
the next stage of civilisation by a process, usually 
slow and laborious, of thought, debate, negotiation 
and trial and error. Those who have not the 
patience for the arduous study and prolonged per- 
suasion that political and social changes involve, 
ought really to find some pursuit which comes to 
a head with quicker rhythms—such as playing 
football or poker, or reading detective stories. 
Some do. 

War, of course, speeds everything up, including 
our approach to the obstacles in the evolutionary 
route, and there is an added risk of calamity in 
the more dangerous pace. But the essential long- 
term problems remain much the same. I cannot 
understand those who seem to think that because 
we are driving at an unsafe speed on our present 
road there must be an easier turning to take. 
War may force temporary deviations, and if it 
does not alter the point of the compass towards 
which Western civilisation wants to drive, neither 
does it make the exact route ahead any clearer. 
We still cannot take the corners till we come to 
them. Unquestionably, however, we have to look 
ahead more intently. The driving intelligence has 
to be far quicker in response and action. 


The Future is Being Made Now 


It is understandable, then, that there are many 
very sound people who, in the present dangerous 
situation, are jealous of attention to a more or less 
distant and certainly contingent future. Yet this 
significant fact must impress every observer of 
the national mood. The more the nation focuses 
its physical energy on the war, the more it wants 
to hear about schemes for better cities after the 
war. This is not due primarily to the opportunity 
presented by the destruction of groups of con- 
tiguous buildings, such as has happened in 
Coventry, the City of London, and other cities. 
The interest became intense before these distress- 
ful incidents. It is really a delayed-action ex- 
plosion resulting from forty years of propaganda 
for town-planning, in which the Garden Cities 
Association has played a leading part. 

The time-lag is more than double the interval 
of 18 years specified by Mr. Sidney Webb as 
normal between the launching of an idea and its 
popular acceptance. I have no doubt at all that 
town-planning could have been made a popular 
movement after the last war had not town- 
planners themselves despaired of their own 
evangel and accepted the good lay-out of badly- 
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placed housing estates as a substitute. The 
absence, until almost the end of that war, of any 
serious discussion of reconstruction problems may 
have been a contributory factor. At any rate, it 
is on record that what ought to have been a town- 
building movement—it was the greatest oppor- 
tunity that ever occurred in our history, not ex- 
cepting the coming one—became a housing move- 
ment. I was one of the lone voices who said so 
at the time. It is useless now to cry over spilt 
suburbs. But it is salutary to remember that 
great opportunities can be lost by small thinking. 
Just the same mistake may not be made again. 
Mistakes equally bad, however, are clearly very 
possible. They are more than possible. Protagon- 
ists of resolute national planning are determined 
that they shall not occur if we can help it. Asa 
dispassionate observer of the trend of economics 
and politics I should have to confess, under cross- 
examination, that there is a fifty-fifty chance that 
these mistakes will be made. 

Everything depends, in my view, on the kind 
of stand taken in the next few months by the 
compact body of planners of national repute. 
Theirs is a mighty responsibility. Whatever their 
preoccupation with war-time tasks—and_ the 
dilemma is that the more deeply they grasp the 
issues of the present conflict the more certain they 
are to have that preoccupation—those who have 
thought for years about the wider issues of town 
and country must attend to and guide the tre- 
mendous public interest that has blazed up. 
Already there are signs of misguiding. Excellent 
writers without the background of practical ex- 
perience, enthusiastic newcomers to the subject 
who have not synthesised the vast complex of 
issues, journalists who are drawn to schemes that 
make effective newspaper illustrations, propagand- 
ists of this or that attractive fad which ignores 
some of the basic needs of industry, the family or 
the community—all these conspire unintentionally 
to confuse a most receptive public. Out of this 
welter of truth, half-truth and error a sound public 
opinion can be built up by a consistent stream of 
sane clear thinking and patient education. There 
is a genuine and strong consensus of opinion among 
those who have given prolonged and deep atten- 
tion to the subject. They must make their united 
opinion heard, and at once, for the future planning 
of Britain is being shaped in the mind of the 
public now. 


Principles of a National Planning Policy 


Let us count our assets. What are the generally 
accepted ideas among those who are likely to be 
listened to? Here I must refer once more to the 
historical timeliness of the Report of the Royal 
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Commission on the Distribution of Population. 
Its value, at a decisive instant, in giving authority, 
at once impartial and official, to the essential out- 
line of the policy hammered out by leaders of 
planning thought over many years, can never be 
over-estimated. Here are the points on which the 
Commission has assisted in establishing something 
like an orthodoxy of policy. That the nation 
cannot tolerate any longer a drift of urban de- 
velopment which created depressed regions in 
some parts of the country and over-swollen cities 
in other parts. That pre-war statutory planning 
was ineffective for the main purposes. That most 
great-city centres are too congested and must be 
rebuilt on more open plans, their excess industry 
and population being offered better accommoda- 
tion in “decentralised” situations. That urban 
amenities should be protected by country belts 
around and between towns. (Though not all 
advocates of green belts realise it, a moment’s 
thought shows that the idea implies a limit to the 
outward growth of towns.) That to provide for 
decentralisation and for new industries, new towns 
and trading estates should be built, and selected 
existing towns, some of them in depressed regions, 
assisted in extension or revival. That local com- 
munity activities should be more actively pro- 
moted in housing and planning. That the best 
land should be preserved for agriculture and scat- 
tered development discouraged ; and that there 
should be special National Park areas and coastal 
areas reserved from ordinary building. That there 
should be more diversification of industry in 
different parts of Britain. That regional conscious- 
ness and regional administration should be 
fostered. That conscious design should be applied 
to development. And that to do these things a 
powerful central machinery of Planning should be 
set up. The magnitude of the task envisaged may 
well seem formidable ; but so far there is at least 
a general agreement about the aims. 


The Accepted Planning Methods 


There is also a fair measure of agreement about 
methods. It is accepted: that there must be a 
Ministry of State primarily concerned with secur- 
ing the best use of the land in the national interests. 
That this Ministry should take over the central 
administration of Statutory Planning, Housing 
and (on the constructional side) of Highways. 
That the Ministry should have stronger powers to 
prescribe planning standards in all schemes, new 
powers to guide the location of industry by local- 
ised restrictions and inducements, and increased 
powers to promote the building of satelite towns 
and trading estates and the rebuilding of town 
centres. That some sort of devolution of adminis- 


tration from Whitehall to regional centres is 
desirable. And that somehow a national solution 
must be found for the problem of compensating 
landowners for local reductions of value due to 
planned restrictions on the use of their land. 


Outstanding or Confused Issues: Density 


We now approach the borderline of universal 
agreement. Some of the issues on which there is 
confusion or uncertainty will come up very quickly 
when an attempt is made to turn national plan- 
ning from aspiration to reality. Standards of 
planning have to be clarified, and indeed formu- 
lated, before they can be applied by a central 
Department. An example is the standard of 
density to be regarded as acceptable for dwelling- 
house zones. I can see a big battle coming on this, 
and unless we are very alert and resolute there will 
be bitter disappointments for the public who ex- 
pect planning to produce a good environment for 
family life wherever rebuilding takes place. If we 
have, and use, such instruments as guidance of 
factory siting, planned decentralisation, and new- 
town building, we have no longer the least excuse 
for tolerating, in redevelopment, residential den- 
sities that would be considered abominable in 
new development. I do not think a national 
standard of dwelling amenity need prescribe the 
form of dwelling construction; but it must pre- 
scribe the quantum in relation to land area—other- 
wise we shall resume the old Dutch auction by 
which the standard of space is squeezed down and 
down in response to the local pressure of conges- 
tion or land values. 

Before the war it was no easy matter to decide 
upon and apply a standard of maximum resi- 
dential density which was both practicable and 
satisfactory. The temptation was to compromise 
on different maxima in different cities—standards 
not so bad as those of the worst old slums, yet not 
nearly as good as planners thought desirable. 
There was much excuse for such compromise when 
the moving-out of work-places from city centres 
seemed about as difficult as shifting Snowdon to 
the Thames Valley, and when the problem of 
compensation was a problem that any Govern- 
ment with a sense of self-preservation inevitably 
postponed to the Greek Kalends. To-day there is 
no such excuse. The compensation question, for 
wider reasons, has got to be tackled. And a large 
proportion of industry and business has moved 
out or has been bombed out. 

It becomes a matter of policy, in re-building, as 
to what amount of business shall be encouraged 
and assisted to return; and that policy must surely 
be related to the space that is available for re- 
housing workers ona satisfactory density standard. 








In turn, the standard that can be applied is 
very much affected by what the people who are 
to be re-housed will accept. But that again 
depends upon the lead given by planners now. 
Political parties and other educators of public 
opinion will take a hand in crystallising the de- 
mand; it is very likely, I think, that a first-class 
popular issue may be made of a National Minimum 
of Family-living-space—the right of every home 
to its modest share of the earth’s surface. The 
sociological and cultural importance of a reason- 
ably spacious environment for the family is 
realised as never before by the most serious ele- 
ments of public opinion. And there is no doubt 
that the vast majority of city-dwellers want 
family houses with some private garden-space and 
some rooms at ground-level. As in the past, they 
could again be cozened into the acceptance of 
flatted tenements and other forms of land- 
crowding if they are told by experts that the 
standard of housing they really want is imprac- 
ticable except at the expense of wearisome and 
expensive daily travel to and from work. But 
planners who say that are committing moral 
hari-kari. They are saying that cities cannot be 
planned on the basis of decent functional 
standards. 

I do not think it is necessary in such a maximum 
standard to define the number of dwellings per 
acre or the number of storeys in each. But the 
standard should be so framed as not to load the 
dice in favour of flat-building. The maximum 
amount of building permitted in a dwelling-house 
area might, for example, be expressed as 125,000 
square feet of floor-space per land-unit of ten 
acres, including access roads and private garden- 
space but not including main roads or public open 
space. A standard expressed in that way, and left 
to be worked out in detail in local planning 
schemes, would permit of infinite diversities of 
lay-out, grouping, height and style, in response 
to local traditions, occupiers’ preferences, and 
professional ingenuity and taste. The ratio I give 
as an example is no doubt open to argument. 
My point is that this argument should be started 
at once if a clear policy is to be formulated in time. 
Another Issue: Town Limits and Green 

Belts 

A second issue on which greater clarity will be 
necessary is that of the desirable limits of city 
growth. The Barlow Report implied that it 
would be contrary to public policy to encourage 
further growth of the aggregations centering on 
London, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, the 
West Riding towns, and a number of others. But 
when the policy comes down to cases, as it soon 
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must, a national opinion has to be created, in 
which the opinions of the corporations and in- 
habitants of these and other cities will play a 
considerable though not a decisive part. So far 
there has been little realistic discussion of this 
vital issue. How far down the scale of city magni- 
tude should the idea of limitation and decentralisa- 
tion be applied ? What about Tyneside, Sheffield, 
Southampton, Bristol, Nottingham, Cardiff, Ox- 
ford . . .2 It is at once obvious that no mathe- 
matical formula can be or ought to be applied. 
Cities have different functions, different central 
structures, different sites. The classes of industry 
or business they cater for have different require- 
ments in the way of population-pools and local 
integration. It is satisfactory to record that the 
individual study of this essentially quantitative 
question has at least begun in many cities. 
Planners can guide the local and national debate 
by analysis of the issues and by positive proposals 
for amendment or rejection. Airy generalisations 
will no longer serve, because decisions will soon be 
forced upon any Ministry or Cabinet Committee 
responsible for this part of reconstruction policy. 
Related to the idea of a limit to town-extension 
is that of the country-belts around and between 
towns. Highly popular as this idea is, both with 
town-dwellers and those concerned for the 
interests of agriculture, its tremendous implica- 
tions and local consequences are by no means 
fully realised. On the borders of the great aggre- 
gations, it is just the land that is regarded as 
inevitably destined for suburban building that it 
is most important to reserve from such a fate. 
When an attempt is made to define the actual 
reservation, strong opposition may be expected, 
which can only be overcome by a still stronger 
local public opinion. If the green-belt idea is to 
mean anything in the reconstruction, we are very 
near the point where actual delimitations must 
be proposed and argued in the public forum. 


Land: Ownership and Compensation 


The most difficult and controversial issue of all, 
and one which lies right in the path of any con- 
structive planning policy, is that of divided land- 
ownership and of compensation for reduced land- 
values. If the national policy imposes a reduction 
of density on the rebuilding of central dwelling- 
house or business areas, or the reservation of con- 
siderable areas of land for green belts or city open- 
spaces, the value or potential value of the land so 
restricted will be reduced. It is a principle of 
British practice to compensate interests directly 
injured by public action. But the scale of com- 
pensation involved in the sort of planning policy 
now foreshadowed is beyond the resources of local 
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authorities—indeed local authorities may well be 
among the interests that will have claims for com- 
pensation. The changes of values brought about 
by the war introduce an immense complication. 
It will be extremely difficult, indeed in many cases 
it will not be possible, to determine a fair market 
value for land in a city partially depopulated by 
evacuation or the destruction of buildings. For it 
cannot, even if planning be disregarded, be as- 
sumed that every such city will, in any given 
period of time, automatically revert to its 1939 
population and economic structure. And even if 
a city shows a tendency to revert to its pre-war 
set-up, the inevitable delay in completing the re- 
building will cause drastic reductions of land value 
in some places and at least temporary increases 
in others. If, therefore, a local authority wishes 
to acquire areas of land for redevelopment, for 
open spaces or for other purposes, or if it reduces 
permitted building densities by a new planning 
scheme, on what standard of previous value can 
compensation be based ? On any basis of pre- 
existing value that can be legally laid down, great 
apparent injustice will be done either to the land- 
owners or the public authority. 


Unprecedented New Powers 


The influence of the new powers taken by the 
Government under the War Damage Bill must not 
be overlooked in this connection. The Bill rightly 
deprives owners of the right to use compensation 
funds for full restoration of buildings zm situ. It 
empowers a new body, the War Damage Com- 
mission, to prescribe such rules for the use of the 
compensation money as will, among other things, 
safeguard future town and country planning. 
What use can be or will be made of such un- 
precedented new powers remains to be seen. But 
to any extent that governmental influence is 
exercised on the localised spending of compensa- 
tion funds, land values will be changed. Land 
valuation for compulsory purchase, or injurious 
affection, on the basis of a free market was never 
an easy subject. I venture to say that in the 
conditions immediately after the war it will be in 
many cases impossible. Great authorities may still 
take the witness stand and make ex-cathedra 
statements as to value which lesser men will hesi- 
tate to contradict. But the element of faith and 
guesswork, always to some extent present, will be 
much increased; and the margin of error will widen 
immensely. And the values so certified would in 
any case bear no relation to values before the 
war; so that some landowners would find them- 
selves ruined, and some enriched, quite arbitrarily, 
by the incidence of population-movements during 
the war. 


To find a reasonable solution of this problem 
will tax the ingenuity of experts. One possible 
basis of a solution might include some sort of 
““freezing’’ of landowners’ interests at a fair esti- 
mate of their 1939 value, excluding purely 
“speculative” values if that is practicable. This 
is the principle adopted for the value of buildings 
in the War Damage Bill. It would involve ex- 
cessive cost to public authorities if average values 
fell as a result of the war—a very possible result. 
Some discounting might therefore be necessary. 
In any case any such basis implies a pooling of 
values. Whether the ‘‘pool’”’ should take the form 
of the State acquisition of freeholds and long-term 
interests (“Land Nationalisation’’); whether it 
should take the form of a purely financial transac- 
tion in which the State collects all future incre- 
ments and pays for all future depreciations in 
value above and below the 1939 standard; or 
whether it should take the form of the com- 
pulsory merging of owners’ interests in great land- 
owning corporations—whichever form it takes, I 
see no escape from the necessity of pooling on a 
national scale. Merging of ownerships within a 
part of a town, or even over the whole area of a 
single urban aggregation (as persuasively advo- 
cated by Sir Gwilym Gibbon), or the acquisition 
by municipalities of areas classified for re- 
development, would undoubtedly simplify the 
problems of internal planning. But I do not see 
how it would get over the financial difficulties 
arising where it might be State policy to lower the 
over-all density of a particular aggregation; and 
there are some cases where that must be State 
policy, for military no less than for human 
reasons. 


Formidable Difficulties 

The administrative as well as the financial diffi- 
culties are obviously formidable. Land-ownership 
pools, or corporations, even on a limited scale, 
might destroy some of the advantages, in the way 
of initiative and elasticity, of private ownership. 
Land nationalisation, at first sight a clean-cut 
solution, is only a phrase until the exact interest 
to be acquired and the forms of administration 
have been defined. The financial socialisation, on 
a compensation-taxation basis, of all land values, 
would deprive the owners of any economic interest 
in the best use of land; and national land-use 
planning, however energetically developed, can- 
not replace in a year or two all the calculations 
and adjustments of a free market, though I think 
it is destined to do so in the long run. It follows, 
I think, that in the time available, a fully satis- 
factory solution of this intractable problem is not 
likely to be devised and applied. But clearly 

















someone has to do some rapid thinking if a suit- 
ably large step forward is to be made at this 
critical stage. It is satisfactory to note that this 
whole question has been referred by the Govern- 
ment to an expert committee under the able 
chairmanship of Mr. Justice Andrewes Uthwatt. 


Control of Location of Industry 


Another great question of national policy on 
which thought has not yet fully crystallised is that 
of the guidance to be given to the future location 
of industry. The Barlow Report accepted in 
principle the necessity of this implement of plan- 
ning; and most people agree that the tempo of its 
application must now be much more rapid than 
the majority of the Commission recommended. 
Yet only a very strong Ministry or Cabinet com- 
mittee, advised by an extremely able personnel, 
and with a background of strongly-led national 
opinion, will be able to use such an instrument 
effectively. It is, I suggest, most important, in 
showing the necessity of this method of control, 
to make it clear that private industry will not as 
a rule be coerced to take a particular site. There 
must be restricted or prohibited zones, and these 
must include first-class agricultural land and the 
6vercrowded aggregations; and there should be an 
amplification of the method of inducements as 
applied to the Special Areas in the past. In 
between, a pretty wide area of choice, in existing 
towns and in new towns with well-furnished trad- 
ing estates, should be open to the individual 
industrialist. And the best technical advice, based 
on wide knowledge, should be freely at the dis- 
posal of all firms considering sites and of local 
authorities or landowners having industrial land 
for disposal. ° 

The best machinery, however, is useless until a 
national policy takes clearer shape. Planners in 
every area should be discussing now whether their 
district is one that ought to have more industry 
and population or less. Is it an area for Pro- 
hibition, Restriction, Free Entry, or Inducements? 
And what national as well as local reasons can be 
given for the proposed classification ? In 1939 the 
Barlow Commission, on the evidence given, could 
make some approach to a national assessment of 
the whole position. To some extent the war has 
changed the position. Planners with national 
knowledge will very soon be asked for positive 
recommendations. Much useful survey work is 
going on, and attempts at crystallisation are no 
doubt being made. But the process of crystallisa- 
tion of policy, both locally and nationally, must 
be greatly speeded up if definite direction is to be 
given to the national machinery when it is in 
working order. Already towns are, on paper, re- 
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planning themselves without reference to changes 
in their industrial make-up or to the national 
picture. There is no time to be lost in preparing 
the first broad sketches of the national plan. 


The Machinery of Statutory Planning 


Last among the bigger of the issues on which a 
consensus of opinion is imperative is that of the 
actual machinery for the local application of a 
planning policy. There is a demand for “‘Region- 
alism.’”’ What is meant ? A merging of smaller 
local authorities into greater ones ? The creation 
of new local authorities with specific powers on a 
provincial scale ? Or the devolution of adminis- 
tration from Whitehall to departmental offices in 
a dozen great cities throughout Britain ? My own 
view is that land-use planners, as such, will make 
a mistake if they go outside their own subject and 
become local government reformers at large. This 
is not only because I happen to think that, if 
land-use were planned effectively, some of the 
difficulties of present local government boundaries 
would matter less; nor because I think also that 
the real vitality of political democracy, now as in 
Plato’s time, is in the small geographical unit, and 
is in danger of extinction in our large amorphous 
cities with their almost functionless electoral 
wards. The main reason is that the problems fac- 
ing our society are so complex that specialists can 
make their best contribution to the common 
welfare by asking only for changes required for 
their own purposes or the functions in their charge. 
This does not preclude other changes being made 
at the same time for reasons supplied by other 
experts. 

Confining ourselves to the set-up for planning, 
presumably the things local planners want are 
these. From the centre they want clear decisions 
or forecasts as to the broad population movements 
to be planned for, determinations as to main road- 
routes, decisions or forecasts as to the future 
location of industry and reservations for agricul- 
ture, and prescriptions as to what planning stand- 
ards are essential (as for example maximum 
density, building-height, and road-width stand- 
ards, proportion of open spaces, and so on). 
Within the national framework, the ministerial 
approval of planning, housing and highways 
schemes could conveniently be dealt with through 
a Regional office, assisted and advised by the 
Planning Committee of a Regional Council— 
which might or might not have other committees 
similarly advising Regional Officers of other de- 
partments. So far as the planning function is con- 
cerned, the Regional Council could represent by 
groups the local planning authorities in the region. 
This Regional Council would also be a useful 
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channel for the pressing of regional planning 
interests upon the Planning Ministry, and would 
therefore be important; but it need not for our 
purposes have executive functions. No existing 
functions under local democratic control need be 
usurped by the regional administration. Areas for 
detailed executive planning would normally be 
smaller, and can only be determined empirically; 
much progress has in fact been made towards a 
workable grouping. Planners should obviously 
keep themselves informed of any scheme for the 
creation of Regional Authorities; and if these 
were created they could conveniently appoint the 
Regional Planning Committees. But, looking at 
the planning function alone, a Regional Council 
(or Committee of such a Council) of a consultative 
type would appear a suitable link between the 
executive authorities and the Regional Office of a 
Ministry carrying out a definite national policy. 
This, however, I put forward not as a dogma but 
as a proposal, to precipitate discussion and the 
clearing of ideas. 


Other Outstanding Issues 


A number of other points on which clarification 
is necessary suggest themselves. A national plan- 
ning policy and an effective solution of the com- 
pensation problem would make practically many 
desirable revisions of existing statutory planning 
schemes and draft schemes. Planners have to ask 
and obtain answers from the appropriate experts 
on certain large questions of future economic 
policy; particularly with regard to agriculture, 
trends in industry, and measures to maintain em- 
ployment, in so far as these have a bearing on the 
physical grouping of population. There are also 
important issues as to the financing of housing 
and redevelopment on which planners should both 
make proposals and ask questions. 


The Pressure for Quick Rebuilding 


These problems would be complex enough if 
there were plenty of time to think them out. 
I realise that the mere brief statement of them will 
daunt some practical-minded people. They are 
essentially soluble problems if enough skilled 
attention can be given to them and if the right 
political conditions for their solution are created. 
The time-factor, however, is all-important. In 
every town where air-raid damage is experienced, 
business people whose livelihood depended upon 
the destroyed buildings will want them restored 
with the utmost celerity. They will rightly have 
public sympathy in that demand. A re-planning 
policy, if it is to succeed, must offer reasonable 
alternatives where it does not offer an exact 
equivalent of the former state of things. Alterna- 


tives, however good, will meet much resistance. 
And again, as a dispassionate observer, I should 
have to estimate as very real the danger that, as 
in London after the Great Fire and in Northern 
France after the 1914-18 war, the urgency of the 
claim to restoration may defeat a comprehensive 
attempt to plan. 


Importance of the Garden City Idea 


That ought not to deter us from the hard think- 
ing and persistent persuasion necessary to success 
in grappling with the difficulties of replanning 
existing cities. Even if the brightest dreams of 
planners are not fully realised, firm courage and a 
clear-headed facing of the issues will at least bring 
us much nearer to that realisation. But the 
immense complexity of the problem of the re- 
construction of city centres, which is nothing new 
to planners, is a reason for re-emphasis of the 
method suggested in 1898 by Ebenezer Howard— 
that of relieving the pressure by the relatively 
simple and practical procedure of starting a 
number of new towns. This could be undertaken 
with the minimum of delay. The financial, ad- 
ministrative and planning technique have been 
worked out in detail at Letchworth and Welwyn. 
Suitable sites could be found within the economic 
spheres of influence of London, Birmingham and 
others of the larger cities. Attractive opportuni- 
ties could be offered in such towns to bombed-out 
or war-suspended industries, to retail traders and 
commercial businesses, to technicians, and to very 
large numbers of workers and their families. In 
such new towns, planned on large areas of land 
held in unified ownership by municipalities or 
public utility corporations, the complications 
which obstruct planning in the older cities would 
not exist. Scope would be given for the applica- 
tion of every kind of modern skill and every 
variety of good design. Above all, starting with 
the vigorous development of such towns in various 
parts of the country would give space and time 
for a more generous and open replanning of the 
congested centres. Though I think we cannot now 
propose, as we rightly did in 1919, the building 
of a hundred new towns, we could certainly com- 
mence, at the end of the war, a score or so of 
new towns. That should be one of the earliest 
moves in the grand strategy of replanning. 

The people of this country are expectant of a 
great planning policy. Such a policy has to be 
shaped by planners, but it has to be adopted, 
expounded, popularised and given driving force 
by statesmen. And the statesmen will be well 
aware that a truly great popular movement must 
be based on a social idealism which is true to the 
deeps of our national character. The Garden City 


idea has that elemental truth. The mere term has, 
as a result of debasing by speculative builders and 
shallow journalists, lost the precision of meaning 
that Howard gave it. But, as Mr. Lewis Mumford 
showed in The Culture of Cities (now very op- 
portunely re-issued in a cheaper edition*), the 
idea is the key-idea of planning in an age whose 
aim must be to harness technical progress to the 
purposes of a gracious personal life for the masses. 

Invented terms, essential in science, have their 
dangers in religious, political and social move- 
ments, and “Garden City’’ has not been immune 
from those dangers. But a concept that has 
essential truth stands up to developing circum- 
stances and can be continually restated in new 
ways with changes in the conscious interests or 
preoccupations of men. It is a good discipline to 
take out our assumptions now and then, and 
putting them in a strong light, to sit back and 
ask ourselves how they bear themselves in the 
contemporary mental climate. How well Ebenezer 
Howard’s recipe for town-building stands up to 
that drastic test ! Implicit in it are all the factors 
that we now see to be necessary for planning: the 
conception of towns as bounded units on a back- 
ground of green country; the functional design of 
the town; the control of the use and density of its 
various parts; the reconciliation of the amenities 
of family life with the economic needs of industry; 
the elimination of wasteful daily travel; the 
emphasis on neighbourhood in community life; 
and the unification of land-ownership as a financial 
and administrative means of planning. All these 
are very fashionable notions to-day. And with an 
air of triumphant discovery clever people are 
piecing them together into a national policy. 
When they have done so, they will reach the 
point from which Howard began his astonishing 
practical demonstrations. But it is less easy 
to-day to apply Howard’s ‘“‘unique combination 
of proposals” than it would have been in 1898 
when he first put it forward. 


Great Cities and the Garden City Idea 


Mr. Mumford, a more consciously systematic 
philosopher than Ebenezer Howard and his prac- 
tical British followers, may seem too idealistic in 
his belief that the garden city principle can be 
applied in its fulness to existing great cities. Un- 
ashamed in his scientific love of lovely words, Mr. 
Mumford preaches, as the planning solution for 
our great aggregations, the idea of the ‘‘poly- 
nucleated” city. Very briefly stated, his proposal 
is that a million-city should, on a long-period 
programme, be gradually reorganised internally 


*Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d. 
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into a cluster of about twenty associated com- 
munities of fifty thousand souls or so, ‘‘adequately 
spaced and bounded’’—presumably by driving 
green belts or park strips through some of their 
built-up mass. I cannot deny the attraction of 
this idea, especially as I propounded it myself in 
an immature little book in 1918. Neither Howard 
nor the Garden Cities Association ever went quite 
so far. But the possibility of some approach to 
this conception is worth exploring if we really get 
the planning implements of unified land-ownership 
and power to re-group business premises in con- 
sidered relationship to dwelling-house areas. 
What it really amounts to is including in our re- 
planning objectives the creation of neighbour- 
hood-consciousness and local economic integration 
in fairly small sections of the great cities—which 
in many cases can be based on the restoration or 
strengthening of neighbourhood units only par- 
tially submerged. There are a great many 
valuable survivals of local consciousness and 
organisation even in so chaotic a town-mass as 
London. The full attainment of the ‘“‘poly- 
nuclear” ideal is, in my opinion, impracticable. 
But in a qualified form it will have value as an 
aim. Provided it is recognised that, for reasons 
that cannot be over-ridden, any very large city 
must have a super-centre, the planning of vital 
sub-centres with some degree of economic and 
psychological detachment from other sub-centres 
would give coherence to the internal replanning of 
cities. It would have immense popular appeal and 
lend itself to infinite variety and interest in the 
working out of details. It is difficult, but not im- 
possible, to conceive a specialised super-centre 
which would supplement without supplanting the 
local centres within the city. Nothing of course 
can alter the fact that many of our cities, as 
continuously built-up aggregations, are much too 
large. This is only to say that it would have been 
far better for the human race and all its purposes 
if planning, as it is now beginning to be under- 
stood, had come into being a hundred years 
earlier, or even twenty years earlier. But, except 
in a comparatively small number of new towns, 
we shall not be painting on a clean canvas. We 
must take what comfort we can from the thought 
that the very difficulties of applying modern ideas 
to an archaic thing-in-being give wonderful scope 
to human energy and ingenuity. 


Social Foundations of Good Planning 


I am quite sure that town and country plan- 
ning, hitherto the preoccupation of only a tiny 
group of pioneers, will become (when we have the 
present overmastering crisis out of the way) one 
of the major social enthusiasms of a generation 
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throughout the world. Its technical and esthetic 
expiession will take different forms in different 
nations and different surroundings. But its foun- 
dations must be firmly grounded in the per- 
manent needs of humanity. We must get right 
away from the impression that planning is either 
an architectural or a transport subject. The two 
great bases that we have to understand and build 
upon are industry and the home—the work by 
which we live; and the family life for which we 
work. Our wider life in a community grows out of 
these two things and supports them. The pro- 
ductivity of industry—including agriculture as the 
first of industries—is the source of the power and 
wealth that makes possible our ever-evolving 


‘ Sovereign of Cities, 


The Streets of London. By Thomas Burke. Bats- 
ford. 10s. 6d. 


UCH is being written to-day about replanning 

London after the war. The London whose 
streets have survived plague, fire, and riot, and 
are now being wounded by bombs. The London, 
whose Cheapside George Borrow called “that 
mighty thoroughfare . . . thou pride of London’s 
east . . . mighty mart of old renown . . . a place 
of gold and silver, perfumes, and fine linen.”” The 
London called by Dunbar “Sovereign of cities, 
seemliest in sight.” 

It is essential for the town-planner to know not 
only how to plan, but how not to plan... in 
other words, how to avoid the mistakes, lapses, and 
mal-evolutions of the past. 

Thomas Burke, in this fascinating survey of 
London streets from the 16th century until the 
present day, gives us an excellent picture of the 
development of the muddle and chaos that make 
up our metropolis. We see how good intentions 
turned into failures ; how good planning came to 
be ignored; how Jaissez-faire tactics had evil 
effects ; and how any conscious planning was never 
undertaken as a long-term project. 

Before the 16th century “The people had indeed 
as much amusement as those of to-day, and more 
public holidays; but with all their labour and 
merriment went plagues, fires, riots, rebellions and 
sudden death.” “The main streets are still main 
streets of to-day. They have the same length and 
direction. . . . Even the shape of the city is what 
it was then. Century by century it has grown 
larger and larger, but always it has developed in 
accord with its early shape.” 

In the 17th century “Paving, draining, and 
storage of food . . . were looked into. . . . New 
schools were founded ; new theatres built,’’ 


civilisation. Pleasant family dwellings, adapted to 
the life of human creatures from childhood to old 
age, grouped to facilitate society and culture, may 
almost be said to be civilisation itself. Neither 
industry nor the home can be sacrificed to the 
other. Neither can be sacrificed to the supposed 
exigencies of space in the town; for the town only 
exists for their sake. To reconcile and adjust 
their claims, to meet fully the environmental re- 
quirements of both—this is the very essence of 
town-building and planning. We must put first 
things first, and resolutely and imaginatively 
shape our towns to answer to the needs of the 
family and industry and of the social life which 
enfolds and enriches them. 


Seemliest in Sight ”’ 


Then came the great Plague, followed in 1666 by 
the Fire. Here indeed was a chance for a clean 
sweep, a re-planned really great London. Christo- 
pher Wren made plans, but they were not adopted. 
The country could not afford it (so it was said). 
The re-building was “‘done in haste, with no central 
idea behind it . . .” 


Promenades were the feature of the next century, 
at Vauxhall, Ranelagh, the Mall, the Piazza 
Covent Garden, and, further afield, Richmond, 
Greenwich, Epsom, Barnet, and Windsor. The 
population at this time was one million, and 
accordingly the town went on enlarging in spite 
of an Act prohibiting building within three 
miles of the gates. But this proved to be merely 
another “publication” in the fascinating ‘“‘Some- 
thing - Really - Must - be - Done - about-the- Size - of- 
London” series (from Queen Elizabeth to Herbert 
Morrison). 

In 1760, all the Gates, with the exception of the 
Temple, were taken down. A by-pass road was built 
from Islington to Paddington (the present Penton- 
ville-Euston-Marylebone Road) to enable flocks to 
go to and from Smithfield without touching the 
city. (Can it be that the London of to-morrow will 
encompass its present big by-passes ?) 

In 1847, New Oxford Street was born, cutting 
straight through the sink of the town, St. Giles and 
the Rookery, a ruthless improvement worth 
emulating. About this time, roads were macadam- 
ised, and bicycles, horse-drawn omnibuses, and 
railways made their appearance. More geographical 
alterations followed. In the ’sixties . . . Temple 
Bar and Holborn Bar were removed to decongest 
traffic, and new roads and bridges were built —— 

And London, gargantuan, continued to grow. 


Monica PIDGEON, 
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A Planned Britain 


How will it affect the Rebuilding of Central Areas 
at Lower Densities ? 


By W. R. DAVIDGE 


HETHER we plan it or not, there is 

\ \/ certain to be a wide reconstruction of 

our towns as soon as men and materials 
are again available. Financial difficulties there are 
bound to be; materials for a time will be scarce; 
labour will be wanted for so many other things; 
individual claims for priority will have to be con- 
sidered and the multiplicity of ownerships will 
still persist, in one form or another, unless all our 
old ideas are radically altered. 

Shall we, as we always have done, rely on 
private initiative or is the community, large or 
small, to take a real hand in the positive planning 
and then in the gigantic task of reconstruction? 

Are we content to rebuild our old towns and 
patch up the scars, perhaps with an open space or 
two and a few improvements here and there, or 
are we determined to have something finer and 
better than we had before? Can we afford to 
repeat our old errors? Can we afford to do any- 
thing at all? Can we afford to neglect this the 
greatest opportunity we have ever had of doing 
something really worth while? 

It is well that all these questions should be 
thrashed out, even in the midst of the present 
devastation or the still vaster devastation which 
may yet be upon us. 

We must keep our sense of proportions. Here 
and there some few acres have so far been des- 
troyed; the damage may be widespread, many of 
our old landmarks have disappeared, but in total 
it is probably true to say that the material damage 
is still less than 2 per cent. of our building value, 
even in London and taking the country as a whole 
probably less than 1 per cent. Our towns or the 
bulk of them are still substantially the same to 
outward appearance as they were a year ago. Are 
they to be ended or mended? 

There is need for all our combined wisdom and 
concentrated effort to see that the right steps are 
taken and taken now. It will never do to allow 
buildings to be replaced, only to find that after 
tremendous efforts we are back almost, if not 
quite, where we were before. 

It must be assumed as a necessary preliminary 
that all planning functions are combined under 
one national department and that the present 
dual control, under which planning is often 


divorced from highways and highways override 
planning, will be eliminated. Simplification of 
procedure is essential if planning is to be positive 
and not merely restrictive. 

Let us see what are the essentials! 

A national plan must lay down the main lines of 
development as we want it to take place. It must 
include a stocktaking of all our assets and our 
resources, our ideas and our possibilities and out 
of it must emerge a plan which will be positive 
and be energetically carried out in all its essentials. 

The national plan must form the background 
of the whole and when this is laid down, we can 
then proceed with our Regional Committees and 
individual authorities to re-plan individual areas 
within the larger framework. It is clear that any 
national plan must include the consideration of all 
forms of activity, with a view to making the most 
of all national resources and the proper use of the 
country’s land and assets. It must include 
amongst other things :— 


The reservation for Agriculture and Market 
Gardening of the best agricultural land; 

The reclamation of waste areas and coast 
protection; 

The location of various forms of industry; 

The planning of all trunk roads; 

The overhaul of the railways, elimination of 
redundant lines and stations and the construc- 
tion of new electrified lines in suitable areas; 

The re-opening of waterways and the reserva- 
tion of air routes and landing grounds; 

The reservation of areas for town develop- 
ment and extension and the location of new 
towns; 

The reservation of water areas and provision 
for drainage and public services; 

The reservation of national open spaces, such 
as lake and downland, including a coastal 
reserve, and 

The safeguarding of buildings of historical 
or artistic importance. 


The Regional Committees within their own 
areas will amplify and extend the proposals under 
the same general headings, as may be necessary 
to serve the requirements of their region. A few 
of their functions will be to decide the broad lines 
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of zoning and transport, to define the areas to be 
entrusted to Local Planning Authorities and to 
co-ordinate the proposals of individual authorities. 
The Planning Authorities in their turn will be 
enabled to reconsider their existing plans for 
undeveloped land and to _ sub-divide their 
developed areas into suitable units either for 
improvement or complete re-planning. 


Proportion of Open Space 


Town planning powers will also have to be 
extended to ensure that wherever development 
takes place a reasonable proportion of open space 
and reasonable road widths are automatically 
provided without expense to the public. Section 
19 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, 
has already set a useful precedent, but it is still 
difficult to secure the provision of adequate open 
spaces in connection with development. It would 
be reasonable to require every developer, as a 
condition of approval, to contribute one fifth of 
his land, or its value at the discretion of the 
Authority, to a district improvement fund to be 
administered by the Authority or an Improve- 
ment Trust set up for the purpose. 

Such a provision would very largely eliminate 
all questions of compensation and betterment 
and even should they arise, a fund will be avail- 
able to meet them. One great advantage would 
be that both the Authority and the developer 
would be in a position to know their exact liabili- 
ties and to make their calculations accordingly. 
Another is that necessary open spaces and widen- 
ings will automatically be provided where they 
are needed as development takes place. 

Assuming such a provision in the case of the 
development of open land, how could a similar 
principle be applied in the case of rebuilding in the 
central areas of a town? 

First of all, in any area, however closely 
developed, there is always a proportion occupied 
by streets and yards, amounting in normal 
circumstances to something like one-third or 
even more of the whole. In any re-development, 
something like the same proportion will be 
required for new highways, but it may well be 
that with a more convenient re-arrangement of 
the space available, there will actually be a 
surplus. Even, however, if the re-development 
plan required from the owners up to 10 per cent 
of their land it would not be a serious hardship 
and the contribution of this proportion, in land or 
in cash, might reasonably be required in the case 
of complete rebuilding, either of an individual 
site or of a particular area. 

Where land is all in one ownership the matter is 
comparatively simple but the central areas of 
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most towns are in a multitude of ownerships 
of all sorts, and the plots are of varied sizes and 
shapes. It is clear that if a defined area is to be 
completely replanned, it can be done either by 
acquisition of the whole, as at present or by the 
compulsory pooling and eventual redistribution of 
ownerships. In the latter case, the transfer 
would in most cases involve only a book-keeping 
transaction, based on valuations before and after 
the improvement, and the cost to the public funds 
would be reduced to a minimum. 

It would be useful if a limit of, say, ten years 
could be put on “non-conforming users’’ within 
the area of a replanning scheme and this too would 
simplify the compensation question. The question 
of a reduced density of buildings per acre is one 
which must be considered in each case in view of 
its desirability. At present there are many areas 
in all our towns where the existing density is 30, 
40 or even 50 houses to the acre. The normal 
practice has been to zone such areas at 12, 16 or 
in extreme cases 20 houses per acre, with the 
intention that if and when the area is rebuilt the 
lower density will ultimately be secured. In 
practice, however, very few of such areas have 
been re-developed by private enterprise for 
2-storey houses. The usual re-development is by 
5-storey flats, and the developer knows that 
whatever the theoretical zoning for houses may 
be, he will almost certainly be allowed to re- 
develop with at least 30 flats to the acre. The 
question therefore becomes largely an academic 
one and the present method of sanctioning flats 
on a standard of perhaps a hundred persons per 
acre requires drastic reconsideration. 


Principles of “ Dispersal ” 

The Civil Defence Act, 1939, gives additional 
powers to Local Authorities to impose conditions 
with a view to rendering an area less vulnerable 
in case of air raids and it is obvious that if the 
principles of “‘dispersal’’ are to be considered, a 
density very much less will have to be imposed. 
The re-development of residential areas in the 
central parts of a town may of necessity have to 
be by means of blocks of flats, but to seeure the 
maximum of sunlight and at the same time reduce 
vulnerability, it is desirable that the open space 
between such buildings should be correspondingly 
increased, with a minimum distance between of, 
say, 1}, 2 or 2} times the height of the building. 
This at once raises the question of distance from 
boundary and the effect on adjoining owners and 
occupiers. The L.C.C. have tentatively put for- 
ward proposals for an angular measurement, not 
only from the front and back of a building, but 
also from the side boundaries and hard as this may 
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sometimes prove in individual cases, the principle 
appears a sound one. 

It is remarkable that practically all the London 
squares, whether in the West End or the East 
End, were laid out on open fields on what was 
then the edge of London. The foresight of these 
speculators has fully justified itself in the century 
or so that has passed and in a congested town, 
even a small open space can exercise a wonderful 
uplift on the whole neighbourhood. Why has this 
example not been followed by succeeding genera- 
tions? The answer is probably to be found in 
road costs and the effect of modern byelaws, both 
of which tend to stereotype development into the 
soul-destroying monotony of the gridiron. 


Weeding Out 


Weeding out can do much to improve any area, 
however insanitary or ill-constructed, and the 
haphazard distribution of bombs by enemy airmen 
has given many an opportunity for an occasional 
playground or green open space, but this is not 
planning. Many such areas, however, can well be 
tidied up and with the removal of a few more 
houses, judiciously chosen, the neighbourhood can 
perhaps be allowed to carry on for a few years 
until something better is made available. 

It is all to the good that present conditions do 
not permit of the re-erection of buildings which 
have been bombed and when the time comes for an 
application for license to rebuild, it is essential 
that a plan should be ready so that a decision 
can at once be made. 

Some, of course, will be allowed to be rebuilt, 
but there are scores, nay hundreds of cases where 
it would be a crime to permit such a building, or 
any building, to be erected. 

The owners will presumably receive some com- 
pensation, but it may well be hoped that condi- 
tions will be imposed that will ensure that any 
public money thus spent will be spent somewhere 
else in the neighbourhood where it will be of real 
value to the community. 


Architectural Control 


One last word on the sort of building we want. 
Section 12 of the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1932, empowers the Authority to control 
the “size, height, design and external appear- 
ance’ of any building. (But why leave out 
“agricultural buildings ’’?) 

It is a curious commentary on this latent power 
of Local Authorities that even now so few build- 
Ings are designed or even approved by a com- 
petent architect and that so many buildings put 
up in the last eight years do not secure the 
approval of the man in the street. 


Soil Fertility 


An Agricultural Testament. By Sir A. Howard. 
Oxford University Press, 1940. 253 pp. (Illus.). 
15s. 


HIS important book makes clear many far- 

reaching principles of moment to town-planners. 
Unless some of them are imbibed, a true balance 
between industry and agriculture and a proper dis- 
tribution of population will never be attained: 
and now is the time to act, for conditions provoked 
by the war offer opportunities not to be missed. 
In China, where the conservation of soil fertility 
has been practised for hundreds of generations, and 
where the basis of the family unit is never forgotten, 
constructive policies are being realised despite the 
horrors and privations of war. With millions of 
refugees to be disposed of, with the industries in 
many large cities ruined, population has been dis- 
persed over the western provinces (very productive 
but not densely populated) ; industrial plants have 
been set up in the smaller towns and rural in- 
dustries developed ; universities and schools have 
been transplanted ; education widened, and village 
life stimulated. 


Wealth from the Dustbin 


Aerial bombardment has compelled some dis- 
persion of industries in Great Britain, but far-seeing 
policies reconstructing our way of living cannot 
arise until the example of the Chinese and the 
teachings of Sir A. Howard are accepted. Sir 
Albert’s chief concern is with the maintenance of 
a high fertility of the soil. Several years ago he 
perfected the Indore system of composting to 
achieve this, and with it health of plants and ani- 
mals and increased agricultural production ; it has 
been widely used during the past ten years. To-day 
the paramount necessity of increased home pro- 
duction is becoming alarmingly apparent. Yet 
certain wholesale wastes continue. For example, 
according to Sir Albert “the annual dustbin refuse 
in Great Britain is in the neighbourhood of 
13,000,000 tons and about half of this material 
can be used’’ for making good the deficiencies of 
farmyard manure, so that enormous possibilities 
exist for raising the fertility of zones of land within, 
say, 50 miles of the cities. Yet little is being done 
to utilise this material despite the fine example set 
by Messrs. Guinness, Son & Co. who, much to the 
advantage of the soil and their crops, have im- 
ported crushed dustbin refuse to their Kentish 
hop-fields from Southwark. 


SVP. 
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Land Reclamation in Relation to 


New ‘Towns 
By L. DUDLEY STAMP 


Director of the Land Utilisation Survey of Britain 


Britain have been allowed to grow unplanned 

into sprawling, formless aggregations of dwell- 
ings around ill-placed industrial or social nuclei, 
it is almost equally true to say that the complex 
land-use pattern of rural Britain has evolved with 
as little, indeed with less, deliberate planning. 
There is, indeed, a difference which renders the 
results less disastrous in the country. The 
original site of most of our towns was usually 
well and carefully chosen—a defensive position 
round a natural stronghold ; a convenient bridg- 
ing point of a river, a sheltered estuary or head 
of navigable water; a situation near mineral 
deposits—but in many cases the passage of time 
has rendered of little importance the factor so 
important in the beginning. The castle and castle 
hill have become curiosities almost forgotten by 
the city; bridges are thrown over the river at any 
point needed; the waterway is no longer used for 
navigation and the nearby mineral deposits are 
now exhausted. 

The countryman has remained nearer, to 
nature. The fine easily worked loams which at- 
tracted the Anglo-Saxon with his plough are still 
the soils which repay the farmers’ efforts in the 
20th century; the hungry, sandy ‘“‘wastes’”’ which 
were tried but abandoned are still the open 
commons and heaths of to-day. It is true that 
the fens have been drained and the erstwhile chat 
moss has been made to produce Manchester’s 
potatoes, but Welsh mountains remain where they 
were and so do the lesser heights of the North 
Downs, the Chilterns, the Cotswolds and the 
Bowland Fells. It is scarcely too much to say that 
the natural or physical factors are more potent 
to-day in determining agricultural land-use than 
ever in the past. Formerly an English village 
almost isolated or approachable only by muddy, 
almost impassable lanes for part of the year had 
to be largely self-supporting and grew not only 
its own corn and vegetables but produced also its 
own requirements of milk and meat. To-day, in 
times of peace at least, that same village draws 
upon the whole world for its supplies; its own 
fields must be used for the production of those 
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commodities for which they are best suited by 
nature. 

Much of Britain is poor land; much more is 
relatively poor; only a limited percentage is first 
class agricultural land whether for crops or grass, 
Though commonsense surely cries out that the 
little which exists should be used to the best 
advantage, the voice of commonsense has long 
been stifled. Nine persons out of every ten either 
live in towns or have their roots therein: to them 
the countryside is associated largely with recrea- 
tion or rest. An urban-minded population has 
been content to see the best land swallowed up 
by industry and housing, for is it not true that 
nearly all essential foodstuffs can be produced 
more cheaply abroad ? 

So Britain entered the war in 1939 with a home 
production of less than 35 per cent of her food 
requirements, with the smallest acreage under the 
plough ever recorded in her history, with millions 
of derelict acres, millions more semi-derelict, with 
industry and housing already responsible for the 
sterilisation of much of the best land—that level, 
well-drained accessible land so easy to ‘‘develop.” 

To-day there is the frantic struggle to let the 
land of Britain play its rightful part—to reclaim 
the moorlands, to drain the reedy grasslands, to 
attend to the neglected hedging and ditching, to 
get the plough moving over old worn-out pastures, 
to make the good land produce more and our 
best land to become a kitchen garden for the whole 
nation. While much can be done by the work of 
reclaiming poor and derelict land, it must not be 
forgotten that a 10 per cent increase in yield on 
existing arable land would give a greater: produc- 
tion than ploughing up another million acres. 
Further, only the best land can really produce the 
best crops, especially under market gardening 
conditions, without an enormous expenditure on 
fertilisers, draining and other preparation of the 
land. Farmers are willing enough to do their 
share—and it is a vital share—in winning the 
war, but will they be left out in the cold, when 
post-war reconstruction is undertaken ? That is 
the vital question. 

Let us postulate two ideals, both of which are 
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concerned with post-war planning. The first ideal 
is the whole population fed to an adequate and 
recognised nutritional standard, of which fresh 
home-grown vegetables and fruits shall play their 
part. We may hazard a calculation that first class 
agricultural land which is needed for such a pur- 
pose occupies some 3,000,000 acres of Britain at 
the most. It would all be required for such a 
task. The second ideal is for the accommodation 
of the people in towns of garden-city type. A 
rough calculation will show that some 3,000,000 
acres would be a reasonable area for the purpose 
and well-drained arable land would be very 
suitable. 


Unless there is co-ordinated planning our two 
ideals, both of which aim at securing the health 
and happiness of the people, are mutually exclus- 
ive. What then is the solution ? 


Agricultural Productivity 


In the first place the land should be classified 
on a basis of agricultural productivity—actual or 
potential—and the divisions adequately mapped. 
In a recent communication to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, the writer developed further 
the scheme of land classification which was drawn 
up for the consideration of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Location of the Industrial Popula- 
tion. The ten classes of land proposed are :— 


A1l—First class arable land, capable of intens- 
ive cultivation. 


A2—Good arable land, suitable for crop pro- 
duction. 
G3—First quality grassland, fatting pastures 
and dairy pastures. 
G4—Good grassland. 
G5—Downland or basic grassland, some areas 
(A5) suitable for ploughing. 
A-G6—Medium quality farmland, productive 
but cannot be made first class. 
G7—Poor quality heavy land. 
H8—Mountain land—rough pasture. 
H9—Lowland heaths and moors (poor quality 
light land). 
H10—Saltings, rough marsh pasture, waste- 
lands, etc. 
(A=primarily Arable; G=primarily Grassland; 
H=Heathland, etc.) 


In general, the good agricultural lands Al, A2, 
G3 and G4, should be definitely preserved for food 
production. There are and must be exceptions to 
every rule, but in general however attractive the 
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site and the possibilities, such land must be kept 
free from urban developments of all kinds. 


Inherently poor agricultural land includes some 
with a location by tidal water which renders it 
very suitable for the expansion of heavy industry 
and much has been thus used, but the bulk is 
mountain land of little use for housing and 
industry. 


Garden City Sites 


It is on land of intermediate quality that there 
is the greatest need of the integration of interests. 
It is here that garden cities should be sited, that 
the needs of town and country should be dove- 
tailed and assisted to fit. There is plenty of such 
land—perhaps half the country or 30,000,000 
acres in Britain. Such land is often characterised 
by rapid local variations and offers an ideal scope 
for the town planner who really understands the 
complex natural framework already provided by 
him. There are frequently level patches of well- 
drained gravel which are the ideal playing fields; 
there may be level areas more suitable by easy 
access and communications for factory sites, there 
are undulating lands more attractive for housing 
sites. 

If the Dig for Victory campaign has a per- 
manent effect on national life, it may be that the 
home gardener will produce more from a plot of 
land, excluding the area occupied by the house, 
than the whole plot would have produced under 
ordinary farming. This point of view, recently 
put forward by Mr Pepler, is an argument in 
favour of: occasionally permitting planned urban 
growth on good agricultural land and also for 
siting the residential section of a garden city on 
the better tracts of soil in a given area. It would 
not apply if the best agricultural land were fully 
developed which, it is hoped, may be the case in 
the future. 


All the principles enumerated above are so 
obvious and so simple that the reader may feel 
convinced that they are, as a matter of course, 
already followed. A glance through a few town 
and country planning schemes—most of which 
ignore soil and agricultural values entirely—will 
soon dispel any such optimism. Lest a charge 
should be laid at the door of any individual, a 
joint planning scheme may be selected. That for 
South Essex remains an excellent example of one 
which has the net effect of using up all the good 
land for housing and leaving all the poor land as 
it is and thus of subtracting as much as possible 
from the sum total of the land resources of the 
country. 
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A Plan for Wales 


By T. ALWYN LLOYD, F.R.LB.A. (Past President, Town Planning Institute) 


HERE are few more urgent tasks than to 

try to envisage the post-war development 

of our country, so I have responded to the 
Editor’s request for a forecast of what could be 
attempted for Wales, on the assumption that 
the requisite powers will be available for creating 
a National Plan. 


With the incentives for bold and far-sighted 
solutions of our present troubles that are now 
being voiced, it does not seem too visionary to 
expect that in common with her larger neighbours 
Wales will succeed in obtaining an adequate 
measure of treatment of her special problems. In 
advocating this, I do so in no narrow or “ national- 
istic’’ sense, but because one is convinced that 
there are cogent reasons why Wales should work 
out her own contribution to the British Plan. 
Geographical and linguistic considerations, agri- 
cultural and industrial economy, also social and 
educational traditions are in many essential 
respects different from those of the other partners 
in the British heritage. 


First, let us take for granted that there will be 
established a National Planning Board for those 
major aspects of planning preparation and tech- 
nique which are common to England, Scotland, 
and Wales. The main channels of communication, 
the general principles to be followed for Industrial 
Location, and the system of reservation for 
National Parks, are among obvious objectives that 
would come within this primary category. My own 
proposal would be that, working in the closest 
collaboration with this British Planning Board we 
should have allied boards for dealing specifically 
with England, Scotland and Wales. There have 
been many complaints in the past that too much 
responsibility and too large a part in national 
administration has been centred in London. The 
recent Royal Commission stressed the dangers of 
the ever growing concentration of industries and 
commerce in and around the metropolis; argu- 
ments for a policy of dispersal are almost taken 
for granted now, and if we are to have a healthy 
distribution of national resources for war and 
peace our National Plan must be founded on this 
underlying principle. In civil defence devolution 
has been followed. It is a valuable precedent that 
we hope will not be restricted to the emergency 
period, but will be applied to many other phases of 
national life. 


In regard to national administration, there are 
many evidences of devolution for Wales, notably 
in the additional powers delegated last year to the 
Welsh Board of Health, including town and 
country planning and housing. In the unfolding 
of the powers of the newer ministries, particularly 
that of Public Works and Buildings, no attempt 
should be made to depart from the policy of 
devolution, but rather that these new powers will 
be combined with those of the Welsh Board of 
Health, or that an inter-related Board of Works be 
set up. Whatever machinery is devised, the Welsh 
division of the British Planning Board is essential; 
for practical purposes it may even be necessary to 
have sub-divisions of this for north and south 
Wales, but this is a detail with which now we need 
not concern ourselves. 


Questions for the Planning Board 


I suggest that the following should be the main 
questions to which the Planning Board, on its 
Welsh side, should devote its attention :— 


1. Location of industry. 

2. The future of agriculture—not as “the 
Cinderella of planning’’ but as one of the funda- 
mental occupations on which the very life of the 
community depends. 

3. Transport, including communications by 
water, rail, road and air. 

4. Regional distribution of water supplies, 
main drainage, electricity, and gas. 

5. The treatment of the distressed or 
“special”’ areas. 

6. Establishment of new towns and trading 
estates. 

7. Re-planning of outworn urban centres and 
of those damaged by enemy action. 

8. The future of war-time industries and of 
Government establishments. 

9, National Parks, coastal preservation and 
regional open spaces. 

10. Holiday resorts and tourist traffic. 

11. Regional organisation for detailed plan- 
ning and for operative schemes. 

Although these have been set out under separate 
headings, many of them are interdependent. The 
planned location of industry would of course have 
to concern itself with the “special areas’’ and with 
decisions as to war establishments. Transport is 
closely related to all the issues referred to. 
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In the past it has been failure to decide on the 
best functions which localities can contribute to 
the national interest, that has led to so much 
muddle and unseemliness in town and country. 
We must see to it in our National Plan that this 
mistake is not repeated and that precious assets, of 
which Wales has her full share, are not wasted, but 
that all the elements play a worthy part in a 
planned economy. 


Wales—-A Unit within the National Plan 


South Wales is pre-eminently an industrial 
region—collieries, steel and other metal works, 
cement production, great ports and their ancil- 
laries. In the eastern area, including Monmouth- 
shire, lives the greater proportion of the 
Principality’s population, with Cardiff, the Welsh 
metropolis, and the large towns of Newport onthe 
eastern and Swansea on the western fringe. There 
is a considerable expanse of very good agricultural 
land between these main centres, and a beautiful 
countryside near the seaboard, with, in the 
northern parts of industrial South Wales, some of 
the best mountain and valley landscape to be 
found in southern Britain. West Wales, 
comprising the counties of Carmarthen, Pembroke, 
and Cardigan, except for the anthracite coal, tin- 
plate and steel industries in the first-named 
county, is essentially agricultural. 


Pembrokeshire and Cardiganshire have most 
attractive coastal zones, fortunately to a large 
extent still unspoilt, and their permanent safe- 
guarding under strict planning regulation must be 
one of the objectives of our national scheme. In 
mid-Wales we also have large tracts of rural 
country, with great mountains and moorlands 
which are becoming better known as holiday 
resorts and are a veritable paradise for ramblers. 


North Wales is almost wholly agricultural in 
character and well known for its holiday and 
tourist attractions. There are “‘pockets”’ of indus- 
try (collieries and steel works, brick making, etc.) 
in the north-east, with slate quarries justly 
renowned for the quality of their products in 
Caernarvonshire and Merioneth. In some of the 
mountainous districts electric power and water 
schemes on a large scale have been developed. 


Thus it will be seen from this brief description 
that the Principality contains much variety of 
scene and of function, but the fact that so much 
of Wales is at present unexploited and _ its 
proximity to the great centres of population over 
the border point the need for all vigilance in regard 
to the future. 


The Plan for Wales would obviously have to 
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cover the whole of.the Principality including 
Monmouthshire; we must ensure that no backward 
or poverty-stricken Authority stands in the way of 
its execution. In North and West Wales there are 
several counties, as well as a number of individual 
authorities, that are too badly placed in regard to 
rating potentiality to finance their own planning 
scheme, let alone implement the provisions after 
preparation. The master-plan can only be pro- 
perly done on a national basis, and Wales can 
certainly not be said to be too large a unit for this 
purpose, given the requisite machinery and the 
will to overcome doubts and difficulties. 


The Town and Country Planning Act 


The Town and Country Planning Act and its 
various regulations will require amendment in the 
way of simplification; the whole troublesome 
procedure of compensation should be overhauled 
on the lines advocated in the recent report of the 
Town Planning Institute. For the larger reserva- 
tions, such as those which it is essential to secure 
along the extensive coast line of Wales and in the 
potential National Parks areas, funds from the 
National Exchequer will be required. These 
reserves will become the playgrounds for countless 
thousands outside their particular localities, and to 
a large extent outside Wales, so that the cost of 
securing them, kept free from sporadic building 
and from commercial exploitation, should be 
shared on the broadest basis. We must also see to 
it that planning control is really effective from the 
outset, and that the vagaries of the “Interim 
Development”’ period are avoided in future. Local, 
even regional, jealousies which so often lead to 
frustration of the plan in detail should not be 
tolerated. There will have to be a period for care- 
ful survey and inquiry, in which local interests can 
have their say. So much depends on adequate 
preliminary investigation that this period should 
not be unduly hastened; in the course of it, may 
we hope that the best brains of Wales will be 
called into consultation and that the survey would 
embrace the social and economic factors, agri- 
culture, industry and commerce, local government, 
community shaping and recreation, on as com- 
prehensive a scale as this great opportunity would 
offer? 


A System of Licensing ? 


In regard to building proposals, much tighter 
control will be required than has been considered 
sufficient in the past, and this will apply to the 
replanning of the older urban centres as well as to 
town extensions and to buildings in the rural 
districts. A system of licensing might be imposed, 
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possibly in continuation of the war-time system, 
not of course with the object of curtailing building 
as such, but of ensuring its due regulation to the 
plan in regard to design as well as to siting. 
Supervision of design has been far too lax, indeed 
in most cases authorities have been content to 
allow anything to go up so long as it complied 
generally with zoning provisions and building bye- 
laws. I think it should be made an obligatory 
condition that architectural advice should be 
sought by all planning authorities. In the remoter 
places, where such advice is not readily available, 
I am confident that if the profession were appealed 
to they would gladly devise procedure under 
which architects’ services from elsewhere would be 
placed at the disposal of the authorities. 


The New “ Special Areas ” 


Any plan for Wales which did not grapple with 
the peculiar problems of the “special areas’’ would 
fail in one of its primary purposes. Coal is, and is 
likely to remain, of supreme significance in our 
industrial background, and means will have to be 
found to rehabilitate the mining valleys, in which 
there is such fine human material as well as techni- 
cal resources. More intensified research will be 
required in the introduction of subsidiary indus- 
tries, and the improvement of methods of 
extraction, transport and marketing. 


South Wales is well favoured geographically in 
the disposition of her colliery districts and ports, 
but the valleys are narrow and inconvenient in 
relation to roads, housing sites, and public ser- 
vices. The report of the South Wales Regional 
Survey Committee to the Minister of Health, as 
long ago as 1920, recommended that a policy of 
grouped housing estates and of dormitory towns 
should be followed in the newer communities to 
accommodate the mining population, with 
accelerated transport facilities to and from their 
work. Alas! for our hopes of 20 years ago, this 
report was not acted on and much of the housing 
activity that ensued, as was inevitable in spite of 
the depression, was on wrong lines. The Com- 
mittee’s proposals, brought up to date and 
reinforced by the development of the present 
inter-valley main roads, could be given effect to in 
the National Plan. These new roads have brought 
into reasonable proximity to the main mining 
valleys new outlets into less restricted sites at the 
north ends. Near Pontypridd at the south end the 
Treforest Trading Estate, with Government 
assistance, has been admirably laid out as a new 
industrial centre, but not as a complete township 
with housing and communal accessories. There is 
suitable land in the vicinity, which could be 
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planned to serve the future needs of the workers at 
the trading estate, and as a satellite to the nearby 
mining valleys. 

In many parts of Monmouthshire and Glamor- 
gan the importance of certain areas for war 
purposes has shown the need for comprehensive 
neighbourhood planning, improved communica- 
tions and services. There will be many oppor- 
tunities in these vicinities to make provision under 
planning schemes for new or extended towns for 
the industrial population. 

The future use of these many new centres in 
Wales must receive careful attention in the Plan. 
It would be nothing short of a tragedy if these 
great establishments, erected at so large a cost 
from public funds, are allowed to become derelict 
or sold for little more than scrap value when the 
immediate purposes for which they were created 
have happily passed. It should not be beyond the 
wit of those charged with preparation for the 
future to devise means for peace-time uses of these 
well-equipped places, either as Government fac- 
tories or as trading estates under public control. 
Their environs should be properly laid out for new 
housing estates, with the necessary social ameni- 
ties and with permanent agricultural belts on the 
periphery. There is plenty of open land available 
to afford full scope for modern planning ideas, 
which would not detract from the harmony of the 
adjoining countryside. 


Permanent Agricultural Development 


It cannot be too often stressed that more weight 
should be given in our planning for permanent 
agricultural as well as for industrial development. 
We are fortunate in Wales in having at the 
University Colleges some of the best known re- 
search departments in regard to plant breeding 
and a better use of the soil, as well as in other 
aspects of the farming technique. We should take 
full advantage of all this in our planning for the 
future of the countryside. Thousands of acres of 
our most fertile soils have been sacrificed to 
urban and “ribbon” encroachment within the last 
20 years. There have also been innumerable cases, 
some of them in Wales, where Government ‘activi- 
ties have resulted in especially good agricultural 
land being put out of cultivation. 

There there is the uncertainty of tenure for 
farm lands near the urban centres, that has inter- 
fered with those long range programmes of pro- 
duction on which agriculture must rely for its full 
production. ‘Frontage development” and_ the 
selling off of plots in the country districts, with 
little regard to their soil value, is another evil with 
which we must grapple. It is not unreasonable to 
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anticipate a keener demand for agricultural 
holdings and settlements after the end of the 
present war, and this must be planned for. One 
aspect, carried out in relief of unemployment in 
Wales, has already passed the experimental stage 
and is capable of considerable expansion—the co- 
operative farm settlement. By conducting opera- 
tions on a large scale, with co-operative buying 
and selling, these settlements have already proved 
their value, particularly in production of essential 
food stuffs. They have not only provided per- 
manent employment under good conditions in new 
rural villages, but have shown that this fresh 
produce can be supplied in the Welsh towns with a 
consequential saving of carriage and time, com- 
pared with the previous supplies from long 
distances. This interesting scheme is mentioned to 
indicate one of the many directions in which 
agricultural policy could be expanded in the 
future. 


Other Aspects 


Of other aspects of the National Plan, space only 
permits a brief reference to some of them. The 
holiday resorts are valuable assets, especially on 
the North Wales coast and in its mountainous 
background. Our Plan must take into account the 
best development of these resorts. Many of them 
are badly planned and unattractive as towns—it is 
the beauty of their natural surroundings that gives 
them importance, and much can be done in re- 
planning and securing a better lay-out in the 
suburbs of these coastal towns. Far too much bad 
development has been permitted, including the 
collections of shacks and flimsy camp quarters 
with which we are so familiar. The growing 
popularity of the “holidays with pay’”’ movement 
will create a demand for greater accommodation in 
these holiday places. It will require all our efforts 
to see that the accommodation is provided in a 
seemly manner—well designed holiday camps and 
bungalow settlements that do not disfigure the 
landscape are one way of doing this. 


Several parts of Wales have been suggested as 
National Parks, the principal one being Snow- 
donia. Something in that direction has already 
been done and the County Planning Scheme, 
embracing a good part of Snowdonia, will doubt- 
less do much more in safeguarding this splendid 
Welsh heritage. 


The Pembrokeshire coast is another potential 
Park (‘‘National Reserve”’ is a much better term), 
and progress has already been made securing its 
reservation for one important part of the coast 
line. But so much of the lesser known seascape, 
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mountains, and moorlands of Wales may be 
vulnerable to thoughtless exploitation that we 
must ever be watchful to see that it is fully 
protected by planning control. 


There is likely to be a big after-war programme 
of re-housing, town extension and village improve- 
ment. Some of these areas have suffered war 
damage that affords timely opportunities for re- 
building on modern principles. Central open 
spaces and more urban amenities are badly 
required in all these towns. We must not forget 
the need for ‘‘green belts’’ surrounding them, 
which can only be secured by imaginative 
planning. 

In regard to the improvement of communica- 
tions, that would require an article to itself; all one 
need say here is that the National Plan should 
embody all the arterial road proposals, bye-passes 
and so on, which the Ministry of Transport have 
projected. There will also be many desirable 
schemes to incorporate in the plan, that have not 
yet been considered, with a view to bettering 
facilities for through traffic, particularly from 
South to North Wales. At present the trunk roads 
connecting these extremities go outside Wales for 
the greater part of the route and in consequence 
are longer than they should be. A new trunk road 
from the south, through central Wales to the 
north, is one of the reforms to be aimed at and 
various proposals for this have already been 
canvassed. When new main roads have to be made 
or sections of them, for relief of traffic, there would 
be many advantages in adopting the Park-Way 
method, under which the Ministry would secure a 
much greater width of land than that required for 
the highway only, so as fully to control frontage 
development and avoid new cross roads at fre- 
quent intervals. The Park-Way would also have 
considerable amenity value. 


To sum up. Our Plan should be framed on the 
principle that rural Wales and the extensive coast 
line are protected from further assaults on their 
characteristic attractions and functions; that the 
villages become nuclei for rural housing extension, 
so that this does not spread untidily over the 
countryside; that the smaller industrial towns, 
including the ‘“‘special’’ mining valleys, are im- 
proved by replanning and by outlets to new 
suburbs and dormitories in more open surround- 
ings; that the larger towns are planned for central 
redevelopment, as and when this is possible, and 
for suburban growth on a seemly pattern; that the 
holiday and ‘“‘playground”’ areas are safeguarded 
from further spoliation and that means are 
devised for maintaining the National Reserves 
unsullied for present and future enjoyment. 
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The National Planning Basis 


AFTER consultation with other organisations 
concerned with national issues related to Town 
and Country Planning, the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association has revised the drafts 
of its proposed National Planning Basis. The 
Basis provides a very substantial measure of 
common agreement which will help to give a 
definite lead to public opinion. 

The Basis has now been submitted to many 
national and local societies with a request for 
their official support. Here are its terms :— 


We approve, and urge the Government and 
Parliament to accept, the following principles 
of town and country planning, so that they may be 
brought into full operation at the renewal of 
development after the war :— 


(1) A Ministry, advised by a National Plan- 
ning Council, should be set up to guide future 
development and re-development, and the 
future grouping of industry and population, in 
order to secure the best use of the land and to 
conserve the national resources in the general 

_ interest. 

(2) The distinction between Town and 
Country should be maintained in all develop- 
ment, and sporadic building in rural areas 
discouraged. In particular, good food-growing 
land, places of special landscape beauty, and 
areas suitable for national parks or coastal 
reservations, should be protected from ordinary 
building development. 

(3) Good design and layout of buildings and 
roads should be an object of policy equally 
with sound construction. Outdoor advertising 
should be limited to certain approved situa- 
tions. 

(4) In the rebuilding of urban areas, the 
density of residential districts should be 
limited so as to provide a sufficiency of open 
space for all necessary purposes, including 
reasonable garden-space for family houses. 
Wide country belts should be reserved around 
and between all cities and towns, so that town- 
dwellers may have access to the countryside. 

(5) New developments required by industrial 
changes, by decentralisation from congested 
areas, or by the growth of towns up to their 
planned limits, should be directed to other 
existing towns, or to new towns carefully sited 
to meet the needs of industry, agriculture and 
social amenity. New towns and extending 
towns should be planned as compact units, 
scattered or ribbon building being prevented. 


All developments and re-developments should 
be planned and equipped for the encouragement 
of local community activities. 


(6) Asa means to promoting a better national 
distribution and balance of industry in the 
regions of Great Britain, the Ministry charged 
with National Planning should have power (a) to 
prevent, except under licence, the settlement 
of new industrial undertakings in overgrown 
or congested towns and in undeveloped rural 
areas, and (bd) to offer inducements to industry 
to settle in suitably selected places. Business 
firms should retain full freedom of choice among 
areas where such restriction is not imposed. 


(7) In order that the rebuilding of over- 
crowded parts of towns on better plans or at 
reduced densities, and the provision of country 
belts and open spaces, shall not be hindered 
by difficulties of compensation and the number 
of ownerships new legislation is needed to 
replace the inadequate provisions for compensa- 
tion and betterment under the Town and 
Country Planning Act. This vital issue should 
be referred to experts for consideration and 
report before the conclusion of the present war. 


Lessons of Evacuation 


The lessons of the evacuation experience 
can never be forgotten. We know now how great 
a part environment can play in building up 
character, culture, cleanliness, and citizenship, 
and we must set in operation when the war 
ends a system which will not only provide better 
homes for the poorly housed among our people, 
but also means by way of a contributory sinking 
fund whereby no part of our towns and villages 
can ever again become derelict and out of date. 

But housing, important as it is, cannot be 
dissociated from industry nor from transport. 
Dispersal of factories, begun in war-time, is equally 
necessary in time of peace. Satellite towns are 
certain developments of the post-war era. Con- 
gestion, with all its detrimental effects on health 
and happiness, apart altogether from its strategical 
weaknesses, will have to be swept away. 

While we want some kind of central govern- 
mental control of the replanning of industry and 
housing, the real task will fall into regional 
spheres. 

—SIR CECIL WEIR. 
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National Parks 
in a 
Planned Britain 


By JOHN DOWER, M.A., A.R.LB.A. 


that the necessary powers and organization 

for a real planning of post-war Britain will be 
secured and established. I make the assumption 
confidently. I do not believe that we—Nation, 
Parliament and Government (whatever its politi- 
cal complexion)—shall be content to return to the 
muddle, the frustration, the local, permissive, 
negative half-measures of the 1920’s and 1930’s. 
We shall set up national machinery to do a 
comprehensive national job. But I cannot yet so 
confidently assume that the national machinery 
will, as a matter of course, do its job fully and 
well. It must be recognised that the task, difficult 
and complex at the best of times, will be far 
harder, far more complicated amid all the disloca- 
tions and hurried readjustments of the post-war 
scene. It will call for the devotion of the highest 
technical and political skill, for willing and sus- 
tained collaboration by many and varied institu- 
tions and individuals, and above all for the 
inspiration of constructive purposes, boldly con- 
ceived and steadily pursued. 

We must look behind the plan to the ends it 
should serve. Chief among these is the creation of 
new towns “ designed for healthy living ”’ with a 
well-balanced provision of industry—the national 
purpose which the Garden Cities Association has so 
long and so effectively advocated. But there are 
many other national purposes for which planning 
should provide, combining them in an organised 
pattern for the full and suitable use of every part 
of the land of Britain. Among these purposes, and 
second to none in practicability and in promise of 
spiritual and physical health and pleasure for the 
nation, is that of ‘‘ National Parks for Britain” 
with which I am here concerned. 


| AM asked to assume in writing this article 


What does “National Park’? Mean? 


_A “National Park” may be defined, in applica- 
tion to this country, as an extensive area of 
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beautiful and relatively wild country in which 
(a) the characteristic landscape beauty is strictly 
preserved, (b) access and facilities for public open- 
air enjoyment, including particularly cross- 
country walking, are confirmed and extended, 
(c) flora and fauna are suitably protected, while 
(d) traditional farming use is maintained. The 
several qualifications and requirements of this 
definition are all important, and call for some 
comment. 

First, the National Park movement is concerned 
only with the wilder country—mountains, moors, 
hill pastures, forests, heaths, downlands and 
rugged coast-lines—which forms in sum about 
one-third of the land area of Great Britain. And 
not with all of this, for a proportion of it is either 
unsuitable or not available for National Park use. 
A good deal is in isolated patches too small for 
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national dedication (though often of great value in 
local or regional “‘open space’’ and “‘green belt”’ 
schemes). Considerable stretches are being used, 
more or less intensively, for commercial afforesta- 
tion, mining and quarrying, water-catchment, 
hydro-electric power and permanent artillery or 
bombing ranges; and it may be found essential to 
set aside some further stretches for such uses. But 
when all necessary deductions have been made, 
there still remain potential National Park areas 
covering nearly a quarter of Great Britain. This is 
far more (especially in Scotland) than is required 
for immediate dedication; but, while a sufficient 
number of large and varied units are progressively 
delimited for full National Park use and protec- 
tion, the whole of the remainder should be 
jealously guarded as a reserve for future National 
Parks, no development (other than agricultural) 
being permitted therein unless shown to be essen- 
tial in the national interest. 


Landscape Preservation 


Landscape preservation is obviously the first 
essential in the areas selected as National Parks 
and, indeed, throughout the land which is ear- 
marked as potential National Park areas. Their 
natural beauty is the basic human value of these 
wilder districts. Many of them, alas, have already 
been considerably blotched and nearly all are, in 
some degree, still threatened by a variety of dis- 
figuring intrusions. But while preservation im- 
plies the prohibition of all but a necessary 
minimum of building or other development, it is 
far from being a purely negative requirement. A 
positive policy of conservation must be skilfully 
and persistently applied. There is scarcely any 
British landscape, however wild, on which the past 
activities of man have not left their mark. The 
characteristic beauties which we would preserve 
for our enjoyment are almost everywhere the 
joint product of man and nature. The inter- 
mingled paddocks and copses of Lake District 
valleys, the dark millstone and pale limestone 
dry-walls of Pennine fell-sides, the springy close- 
cropped turf of the downs, the rich young heather 
of the moors, the villages and farm-buildings, the 
scattered woodlands and hedgerow trees every- 
where—all these and many other features which 
enrich our wilder scenery owe their existence to 
man’s husbandry and forestry and sport: they will 
all too quickly decay, crumble or disappear unless 
man’s activities are maintained and given scope 
for harmonious development. Woodlands must be 
replanted; bracken and rushes must be fought 
back; drains and ditches cleared; and walls and 
fences repaired. New buildings and road improve- 
ments, where essential for the service of residents 
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or visitors, must be carefully sited and designed. 
And there is much work to be done in abolishing 
ugly and needless features (such as roadside 
advertisements) and in covering up with fresh 
vegetation the scars of old mine and quarry 
workings and dumps. 


Access and Facilities 


Next to preservation comes access. In some 
areas, notably in the Lake District, old-established 
custom already gives full freedom to walkers and 
climbers to wander at will on almost all the 
uncultivated land. It will here be necessary only 
to confirm the custom as a legal right: landowners 
and farmers should be sufficiently compensated by 
appropriate byelaws penalizing wilful or negligent 
damage. But elsewhere, in many grouse-moor 
districts and in Scottish deer-forests, access except 
along public footpaths (which are often few and far 
between) has been strongly, if not always success- 
fully, resisted by owners and sporting tenants. 
The damage which rambling walkers can do to 
shooting and stalking has, I am convinced, been 
greatly exaggerated. In nine cases out of ten, 
unrestricted access to grouse-moors would do no 
appreciable harm, provided that walkers kept off 
the moor on actual shooting days: somewhat 
longer close periods would be required in deer- 
forests. Such arrangements should be practicable 
and satisfactory over wide areas without call for 
any financial compensation. More rarely, 
especially where there is substantial demand 
for free access right through the shooting season 
(as, for instance, in the Peak District), more far- 
reaching measures will be necessary. Though 
compensation methods should not be ruled out, 
public purchase is the simplest and best solution, 
the areas concerned being subsequently re-let for 
farming and rough shooting, subject to the over- 
riding provision of full public access. Whatever 
the method, the object should be to open to the 
cross-country walker the whole of the unculti- 
vated land within the dedicated National Parks, 
while steadily increasing access by negotiation 
(using and strengthening the system set up in the 
Access to Mountains Act) throughout the poten- 
tial National Park areas. 

Freedom to walk at will is not the only require- 
ment: the visiting public, whose physical and 
spiritual refreshment is the prime object of 
National Parks policy, must be assured of various 
other facilities. There must be ample and inexpen- 
sive provision for sleeping and eating, in hotels, 
youth-hostels, organized camp-sites, etc. Many 
more public footpaths are needed, and both old 
and new paths must be adequately stiled, marked 
and maintained. Roads leading to—and car- 
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parks at—the main centres of accommodation will 
often need improvement: and in suitable places 
boating, fishing and other country recreations 
should be encouraged. It must, of course, be a 
ruling condition in the development of all such 
facilities that they do not disfigure the national 
beauty, nor disturb the quietude, nor impair the 
agricultural use, of the district which they serve. 


Protection of Wild Life 


A National Park is not the same thing as a 
Nature Reserve; for, under British conditions at 
least, the strict protection of wild plant and animal 
life, which is the object of the latter, is not com- 
patible with the unrestricted access by a large 
visiting public which is one of the two main 
objects of the former. Moreover, Nature Reserves 
need not usually, in themselves, cover any great 
extent of land, and many of those most urgently 
needed for the preservation of rare and localised 
species are not in areas suitable for National Park 
use. Nevertheless, to be most effective Nature 
Reserves should have round them belts of pre- 
served open country, ensuring as fully as possible 
natural and undisturbed habitat conditions: this 
requirement will often be ideally satisfied by the 
siting of one or more Nature Reserves within a 
National Park area, which in turn will benefit by 
containing such reservoirs for the enrichment of its 
flora and fauna. Such inclusion of strict Nature 
Reserves should be an integral part of National 
Parks policy, and should be supported by a 
general (as distinct from a strict) protection of 
wild life throughout National Park areas. Indeed, 
while it is important to keep the two objects 
distinct in policy and action as well as in name, 
National Parks and Nature Reserves should, in 
my view, march hand-in-hand under a_ joint 
administrative system, based on a single com- 
prehensive Act of Parliament. 


National Parks Administration 


What form should this administrative system 
take? I hope I have sufficiently shown that there 
is a big job to be done—big enough, distinct 
enough and national enough to warrant a specific 
national authority with its own Act of Parliament 
behind it. This was the conclusion of the Govern- 
ment Committee on National Parks which 
reported in 1931, and was equally the view of the 
Standing Committee on National Parks (repre- 
senting all the leading societies concerned with 
landscape preservation, open-air recreation and 
wild-life protection) which was active in study and 
propaganda from 1936 to the outbreak of the war. 
Two such authorities—one for England and Wales 
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and one for Scotland-—were, in fact, proposed in 
the 1931 Report, and this may be a more accept- 
able arrangement; though I am not sure that 
Scotland (which is exceptionally rich in potential 
National Park land) would not benefit more by 
sharing a single administration with England 
(from which her National Parks will draw a very 
large proportion of their visitors). 

If, as I hope, we are content with nothing less 
for the central direction of all our planning and 
land utilisation, than a full Ministry of Planning 
with a member of the Cabinet at its head, then the 
“National Parks Commission’’ (or Commissions, if 
there are two) will naturally and readily fall into 
place as a semi-independent body, responsible to 
the Minister and subject to his master-plan, but 
entrusted by Parliament with wide powers of 
direct action in its own sphere. If comparable 
Commissions are set up to direct and stimulate, 
under the Minister’s supervision, the planning and 
development of urban and industrial land uses and 
of agricultural and silvicultural land uses through- 
out Britain, so much the better: with the National 
Parks Commission responsible for recreational land 
uses, the trinity would be complete. It would be 
beyond the scope of my article to pursue this 
suggestion, though it is, in any case, desirable that 
the National Parks Commission should hold at 
least a ‘“‘watching brief’’ over all recreational uses 
of land, with power to advise and assist local 
authorities and other agencies in developing them. 
In the last few years the National Park Service 
of the United States (which provides in many 
ways an admirable model for action in this 
country) has co-operated most fruitfully with the 
Planning and Works Progress Administrations of 
individual States in studying recreational require- 
ments and in satisfying them by state and county 
as well as national parks, parkways, camps and 
playing-fields. 

Many other countries besides the United States 
(which dedicated its first great Park, the Yellow- 
stone, as long ago as 1872) are far ahead of us in 
the provision of National Parks. They point the 
way: let us resolve that it shall not be long after 
victory before we rival and outdistance them. 


For Future Generations 


Nothing can bring back the charm of the City 
of London’s churches. These and many another 
national monument are gone for ever, but we can 
and must rebuild our working-class homes so that 
fresh air, light, and beauty shall be our gift to 
future generations. 

—-COLONEL ARTHUR EVANS, M.P. 
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ARE WE ALL AGREED? 


THE HARVEST OF SACRIFICE 


The rebuilding of shattered homes, regional 
and town planning on worthier lines, the restora- 
tion and development of education, the attainment 
of higher nutrition standards, the permanent 
revival of agriculture and a host of other problems 
call for intensive study and the working out of 
practical schemes. 

I wish to mobilise the departments of State, 
our local authorities, representative organisations 
of all kinds, and people of knowledge and experi- 
ence in a mighty effort to reap the harvest of our 
sacrifices. 

—THE RT. HON. ARTHUR GREENWOOD, M.P. 


“WE HatTE THESE FLATS” 

“What we all want,” said a stevedore to me 
wistfully, as if he were asking for the moon, 
“is a little house and a bit of garden. We all hate 
these flats. It’s difficult to get a little house; 
they’re all snapped up in no time.”’ 

_ The house problem for the East End and other 
large industrial areas has always been a difficult 
one. It is going to be still more difficult if we 
rebuild on an enlightened plan. The huge blocks 
of flats have been a social failure and a domestic 
tragedy. The new estates, with their higher rents 
and the daily bus fares, have failed to provide the 
solution. Men like living near their work, among 
their fellows. Moreover, who will be bold enough 
to say that the formation of a new estate for 
workmen of one wage level is a good exercise in 
social judgment ? What we need to do is something 
very different. 
—JOHN ARMITAGE, Editor, 
“The Fortnightly,” in The Spectator. 


PuBLic INERTIA 


The enemy of planning lies not in vested 
interests alone but in their alliance with public 
inertia. Let the experts form an ever-widening 
“huddle,” but remember that ‘“‘huddling’’ is 
not enough. The plan of the future must now be 
pictured in the minds of our people. 

Could not the Town-Planning Association 


arrange for two or three persuasive town-planners 
to give lectures through the Army Education 
Scheme and similar schemes? It may be that 
after this war fewer will be able to build offices and 
houses as they choose, and public authorities will 
be, even more than now, our planners and builders. 
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It is not too soon to raise behind these authorities 
the public demand for cities fit for men to live in, 
and to enjoy a fullness of social life.—Yours, etc. 


GEORGE G. THOMSON. 
School of Social Science, 
The University, Liverpool. 


OUTLINE OF A PLAN 


Were the task of replanning entrusted to us— 
we hasten to add that we have no desire for it— 
we should work upon the assumption that London 
was no longer to be a residential city. It would 
be reduced within the barest limits to form a 
business centre, and its teeming population would 
be dispersed to the four winds and located in 
satellite towns. Transport need no longer present 
any difficulties, and railway and coach routes 
could all be directed to one common centre. 
The inflow and exodus of passengers would be 
rendered comparatively small, for factories and 
such-like buildings would be relegated to districts 
well outside the City and only those in actual 
business occupations would need daily transport. 
It need scarcely be said that to remove the 
factories and works is the most certain way of 
moving the population, with a minimum of 
hardship or duress. In planning the new satellite 
towns, the workers would receive first considera- 
tion, and neither tenement houses nor communal 
barracks would form part of our scheme. Every 
family would be placed in such a position that it 
could have a house of its own with garden ground 
attached and severe control would be exercised 
over subletting and overcrowding. A man would 
own the house he occupied and as few others as 
possible. Ground landlordism in its worst aspects 
(and it has to be remembered that they are not all 
bad) would be a thing of the past. There is 
nothing Utopian in these ideas. They are but 
common sense, as everyone who views the huge, 
overgrown, sprawling, unplanned congeries known 
as London must allow. The greatest impediment 
to the emergence of a fine city from the present 
chaos—the result of uncontrolled growth and 
enemy action—will be what are known as vested 
interests, but these will have to fall into line with 
other and more important interests, among which 
those of the community will call for the greatest 
share. Much will be lost by undue haste in the 
preparation of a plan, but the plan, once drawn 
up and approved by public opinion, ‘‘ time should 
be the essence of the contract.’’ Above all, the 
task must be entrusted to competent hands. We 
pass no reflections. 

—Municipal Engineering. 
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Scotland’s Crowded ‘‘ Middle Belt ”’ 


Proposal for a Clydeside Regional Council 


By SIR PATRICK J. DOLLAN 
Lord Provost of Glasgow 


IKE most civic administrators, I am almost 

overwhelmed in trying to meet the demand 

for war-time services, and have little 
leisure to think about planning in the after-war 
period. Planning, however, there must be, and 
nowhere will it be needed more than in Glasgow 
and the West of Scotland where 50 per cent of 
Scotland’s population are crowded in an all too 
restricted area. This population will require to 
be diffused, but before this can be attempted, 
there must be a co-ordination and expansion of 
local government over wider localities than is 
now possible. 

My own idea is that there should be a Clyde 
Regional Council which would* have parliament- 
ary and administrative authority to plan and 
reorganise all the public services, including 
housing, common to Clydeside. The boundaries 
of adjoining towns and burghs would be elimin- 
ated, and houses would be built in accordance 
with needs and with regard to the most suitable 
sites. Clydeside can be made as beautiful as any 
garden city for life and industry. It has amenity 
advantages not possessed by any other industrial 
area. There are still huge unbuilt tracts on both 
banks of the Clyde that can be developed for 
new townships, all within easy reach of the big 
city. 


Overcoming Pre-War Parochialism 


This planning and rebuilding will call for 
courage on the part of administrators. The pre- 
war parochialism must be abandoned in favour 
of Clydeside expansion and development. Small 
burghs and backward counties, backed by M.P.’s 
will continue to fight for the retention of splendid 
isolation, and will oppose any scheme aiming at 
co-ordinated direction of public services. Their 
obstruction must be swept aside by parliament- 
ary legislation. Clydeside is one economic and 
industrial community, from Larkhall in the East 
to Inverkip in the West, and should be governed 
accordingly. 

The people will support drastic and radical 
changes if they are educated to understand their 
Importance and practicability. I propose that 
this education should be carried out by a com- 


mittee of Clydeside planners who would be 
appointed because of their knowledge and ex- 
perience of local industries and public services. 
The Committee, in the main, should consist of 
men and women who are not members of public 
authorities or parliament. This would give them 
freedom to think out bold schemes, without being 
hindered by fear of electoral consequences. The 
electors, parliament and local authorities could 
then decide which plans could be adopted. 

The services that are obviously ripe for co- 
ordination for the whole area include health, 
education, roads, transport, bridges, ferries, elec- 
tricity, recreation parks, libraries, and gas. 

The necessities of war are compelling small 
burghs to realise the need for co-ordination 
which will be adopted for emergency require- 
ments, irrespective of the jealousies of the 
Provosts, Magistrates and local officials. The 
people who move from a bombed town into an 
adjoining neighbourhood that has escaped bombs 
will rightly insist on a friendly reception, without 
worrying too much about municipal boundaries. 

The unified control of the services named can 
be entrusted to a Regional Council whose mem- 
bers and officials could be assisted by local and 
smaller authorities. The functions of the latter 
would be administrative rather than legislative. 

It is when we come to consider housing and 
industry that the chief difficulties will occur. 
The State control of planning for new industries 
seems a likeable proposition, but it may not 


‘prove so workable in practice. 


Remember what happened to the scheme for 
the building of the hydro-power works at 
Lochaber three years ago. This was a sensible 
plan for the decentralisation of industry, accom- 
panied by the utilisation of water power for 
national needs. The industry was to be the 
manufacture of calcium of carbide, and would 
have employed over 3,000 men and women, in 
a district presently without industrial occupa- 
tion. There would have been no serious inter- 
ference with amenities. The State would have 
obtained a product, now imported from other 
countries, but which should be produced at 
home. 
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This, the most practical plan for industrial 
decentralisation emanating from Scotland in the 
last twenty years, was defeated in Parliament by 
a narrow margin. The majority, influenced by 
parochial propaganda, rejected the plan and 
thereby held up the development of industry for 
rural areas and deprived the State of important 
manufactures. 


Would an industrial board with full powers for 
the planning of industry, act more wisely than 
Parliament did on the occasion referred to ? 


If private industry had been given a free hand, 
the calcium of carbide plant would have been in 
full production by now. 

I write this as a Socialist, knowing from ex- 
perience that there are times when so-called 
State authorities are short-sighted, and I am a 
bit chary about giving absolute powers in 
industry. There always must be scope for the 
enterprising group or groups to get on with a new 
job, provided they conform to the rules for the 
maintenance of social and industrial progress. 


Industrial Locations 


Industrial locations should be mapped out as 
‘at Hillington and new firms encouraged to start 
in these places. If this is what you mean by 
industrial planning under the direction ot a 
ministry, then I am prepared to welcome it as 
an experiment, while still leaving groups free to 
promote their own schemes. 


Shipbuilding, engineering and allied industries, 
for example, must be near the waterfront. Iron 
and steel should not be far away. The gas coke 
oven plants would be adjoining. The smaller 
industries can be scattered subject to the avail- 
ability of labour personnel and economic trans- 
port. I want to think more about the planning 
of industry and to see it operating in war-time 
conditions, before I commit myself to rigid 
schemes for dealing with industry after the war. 

Housing comes into a special category. I feel 
there will be a need for a National Housing Board 
in Scotland with control over materials, standard 
fitments and furnishings, and personnel. Scot- 
land will need a minimum of 300,000 houses 
which ought to be constructed within ten years 
from the signing of the peace. The Board should 
have power to order the building of houses on the 
best sites and with some regard to amenities 
and services. 


Don’t forget that the need for houses will be 
so urgent after the war that existing services will 
require to be exploited rather than wait for the 
slower development of new towns and com- 
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munities for which complete services must be 
provided. This National Board would be the 
supervising agent for all public housing, and 
would use the local authorities in carrying out 
its schemes. If the authorities prove timid and 
hesitant the Board should have power to inter- 
vene and take over the duty itself. 


Your readers, if they have persevered thus 
far, will have learned that I am somewhat 
indefinite in my views. This is because I believe 
the first duty is to win the war and, thereafter, 
build the new Clydeside. Some people, however, 
should be exempted from the war so that they 
can plan for those whose task it will be to design 
and build the new communities. We will pro- 
secute the war all the more enthusiastically, if 
we know there are some in our midst who are 
planning and preparing for a peace based on 
victory. 


[NoTE.—Lord Provost Sir Patrick Dollan has 
taken the trouble to send us his views, snatching a 
few moments from his exacting duties, in peace- 
time strenuous enough, in war-time almost insup- 
portable. His views, it is true, may be as yet 
“indefinite ’’ but when the time comes for him to 
take a practical interest in the problems of town 
and country planning in Scotland after the war, 
his great gifts as a propagandist, as an ad- 
ministrator, and as a leader of men, will be an 
invaluable asset.—Epitor, Town & Country 
Planning. | 


For the Master Plan 


Lord Reith’s brief survey of the scope of his 
responsibilities for ‘“‘the physical reconstruction 
of town and country” contained some welcome 
indications. That a watch is being kept on 
speculation in land values goes without saying. 
Also that a check will be placed on building that 
would interfere with sound redevelopment, and 
that the distribution of industry will not,be left to 
commercial haphazard. But the most important 
point he insisted on was the need for a central 
planning authority. Lord Reith should succeed 
in his mission. It is the biggest labour of his 
life of public service. His powerful and idealistic 
mind can grasp the full breadth of the Prime 
Minister’s conception of the new Britain that we 
shall need. We are glad to see him gathering 
around him the men who can put the master 
plan into action. 

—The Star. 
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Southampton and Reconstruction 


By HERBERT COLLINS, F.R.LB.A., M.T.P.I. 


Shakespeare, and recent events seem to 
bear out this truth, for many social im- 
provements have taken place in this country as a 
result of the miseries of war. Divisions in Govern- 
ment, Church and Industry have been largely 
healed. In the planning world bad building has 
ceased and the congestion in large towns has been 
relieved by evacuation. Many slums are de- 
molished and the people evacuated from them 
have in many cases been brought into touch with 
the countryside for the first time in their lives. 
What a pity it is that these movements were 
not achieved by the will of the people in a scien- 
tific manner without the aid of war. During the 
last few days Southampton has sustained a severe 
trial by air-raids which has left the main part of 
the town in ruins and caused many casualties. It 
is probable that at least half the original popula- 
tion will soon have evacuated. And yet this up- 
heaval may be leading to a better future. 


It is made plain that if the buildings had been 
less crowded there would have been fewer casual- 
ties and less damage to property. The people who 
are evacuated to the country will not be so satis- 
fied with living in crowded conditions in the 
future and there is therefore some hope that many 
of the demolished buildings will not be rebuilt. 


Reinstatement of the destroyed buildings, how- 
ever, can only be prevented by new legislation 
providing for complete public control. External 
appearance can be controlled under the Planning 
Act of 1932 although it is not often effectively 
applied. The height of buildings which have been 
demolished and which are proposed to be rebuilt 
cannot be controlled without compensation. 
These are the powers which are imperative if a 
good lay out of buildings and good street archi- 
tecture is to be achieved. 


* Geiss are the uses of adversity,” wrote 


There are only two alternatives to achieve a 
better town: one is by the nation, with the co- 
operation of the local authority, acquiring the 
complete control, and the other by acquiring the 
site for and building a new satellite town at a suit- 
able distance from the existing town. Both these 
alternatives might be carried out simultaneously 
with advantage, but there is less difficulty in 
building a satellite town owing to the absence of 
high land values. 


In spite of the ruins in Southampton it is almost 
certain that these high land values will exist at 
the termination of hostilities, and the nation may 
hesitate to acquire them on any large scale. These 
values are mostly in private hands and are the 
cause of much of the bad conditions in South- 
ampton as in other large towns. Since 1918 the 
ratepayers of Southampton have had to spend 
over one million pounds on improvements to 
roads, bridges and drainage systems, a large pro- 
portion of which was for buying land and acquir- 
ing other private rights. Expenditure on drainage 
systems was necessary owing to the absence of a 
proper town plan when they were first constructed 
and a subsequent increase in population has 
rendered them inadequate. Instead of the result 
of these improvements being fully realised by the 
town the major benefit is collected by private 
property owners. An obvious case was when 
Northam Bridge was purchased by the town and 
the toll abolished, at once the property within 
approximately a radius of a mile of the bridge- 
head increased in value by about 100 per cent 
or more. The chief benefits of all public improve- 
ments are received by private property owners. 

Slum clearance and rehousing the people near 
their work has only been achieved at an excessive 
cost owing to these private values. About 1,000 
flats have been built in the central areas since the 
last war and the sites have cost approximately 
£6,000 per acre; at a density of 40 flats per acre 
the site cost per flat is £150, whereas the site of a 
house on a normal land value is £50 including cost 
of roads and sewers. The public have therefore 
had to meet a bill from the private landowners of 
£100,000 in respect of these 1,000 flats. 

Seeing that high land values will make it diffi- 
cult to prevent any lower density when re- 
building takes place, it is likely that the original 
density of population will return and consequently 
the health statistics will be very much as they 
were before the war. Taking an average over the 
five years to the end of 1938 the death rate per 
annum was 11°9 per thousand and _ infantile 
mortality 50. This is better than many other 
large towns and better than for the whole country, 
but still considerably inferior to Letchworth and 
Welwyn. Several recreation grounds in the central 
areas have been lost in recent years owing to the 
desire of private owners to realise the land values 
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and many of the wage earners, especially dock 
labourers, are practically cut off from the recrea- 
tion grounds. 

It is a remarkable fact that the well-to-do people 
live on cheap land and the poorer classes on ex- 
pensive land. Before the war there was a constant 
movement of the “ well-to-do’ from the central 
parts of the town to the northern outskirts and in 
many cases beyond the borough boundary. This 
had left the Churches and social life in the central 
areas unsupported—the Churches thus became 
redundant and at least two have been abandoned 
in recent years. 

Although there were, and at the time of writing 
still remain, some pleasing buildings, some 
Georgian and some modern, and the dual parks 
East Park and West Park are a most pleasant 
feature, for the most part the street architecture 
and town planning has been injured or obstructed 
by the defective financial basis of the town. 
Towns are not likely to be satisfactory if founded 
on private profit. The town planning scheme 
provided for the usual fanciful increase of popula- 
tion, in fact for an addition of approximately 
250,000 (population before the war was 180,000). 
The reason for this is based on the contention that 
sufficient land must be available for building to 
avoid monopoly and for a choice of sites. Another 
reason is the fear of compensation for land values 
if not scheduled as building land. The results 
must be a scattering of buildings and uneconomic 
lengths of public services. If such an addition did 
mature further heavy costs would be incurred by 
the town in enlarging public services and at the 
same time food production land is taken out of 
cultivation. The acquisition of land for allotments 
in and near the town is extremely difficult owing 
to high costs and lack of agricultural land. The 
town has recently had to pay {600 per acre for 
allotments. 


Satellite Town Solution 


The probable persistence of the high land values 
after the war and the difficulty of securing suffic- 
ient control of rebuilding, forces one to the con- 
clusion that the only way of getting satisfactory 
reconstruction is by planning a satellite town as 
soon as possible, for in that way only can land 
values be controlled and the chief enemy of 
reconstruction overcome. 


The planning scheme for the region surrounding 
the town again provides for a population which is 
many times greater than what is ever likely and 
the chances of a sufficient green belt for the town 
if the present planning schemes are not altered 
are nil. 
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The regional planning scheme provides for the 
development of a town of 80,000 population at 
Marchwood which is on the opposite side of the 
water to Southampton. The New Forest Joint 
Committee suggests “that control under the 
planning scheme will guarantee that this new town 
will not be developed like a nineteenth century 
dockland area.’ I am afraid, however, that the 
control under the planning scheme is quite in- 
adequate and will certainly not produce a well 
designed town. The scheme provides no control 
of the elevations of industrial buildings, or of 
advertisements or, what is of most importance, 
land values and the number of different owner- 
ships. Without such control the development is 
bound to be unsatisfactory. 

It is to be hoped that the responsible authorities 
will take note of the suggestion of the Royal Com- 
mission in regard to decentralisation and the 
building of satellite towns for it seems only in 
that way can they secure the building of towns 
which can be worthy of the great sacrifices now 
being made. 


Oxford Conference 
March 28-30, 1941 


A very important Conference will be held at 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, Friday-Sunday, 
March 28-30, under the auspices of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association. Its pur- 
pose is to clarify the chief outstanding issues of 
National Planning policy, and in order to avoid 
loss of time in discussing fundamentals the 
Conference will start from a datum line of agree- 
ment with the principles of policy unanimously 
accepted by the Barlow Royal Commission. 
Various sessions will deal with the location of 
industry, reserving green-belts, safeguarding food- 
growing land, the redevelopment of bombed and 
congested areas, new towns, planning machinery, 
and the compensation-betterment problem. 

The chairmen and speakers who have accepted 
include: Viscount Samuel, Lord Harmsworth, 
Lord Justice Scott, Sir Montague Barlow, Bart., 
Prof. P. Abercrombie, Prof. J. Harry Jones, 
Dr. Dudley Stamp, Dr. W. A. Robson, Mr G. L. 
Pepler, Mr F. J. Osborn, Mr D. E. Gibson 
(Architect, Coventry), Mr John Dower and Mr 
Rk. P. Moon (Clerk, Gloucestershire C.C.). 

Early booking is desirable. Full programme 
from the Hon Secretary, G.C. and T.P. Associa- 
tion, 10 Parkway, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
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Heil Zeilenbau ! 


Town and Country Tomorrow. By G. M. Boumphrey. 
Nelson. 195pp. and Index. 2s. 6d. net. 
EYED up to repel one invasion, we are 
threatened with another—by ten-storey block- 

dwellings of the architectural type known on the 

Continent as the Zetlenbau. Mr. Boumphrey would 

like to rebuild the centres of our cities with build- 

ings of this type in straight blocks all running 

north and south, 250 feet apart and 600 or 700 

feet long, with grass and forest trees growing 

between them. And apparently Mr. Manzoni, the 
able City Engineer of Birmingham, agrees. If their 
view prevails British idealism, when it has won 
the war, will still be beaten on the housing front. 

The central core of this book is a well-written 
ex parte argument for redevelopment on the 
Zeilenbau system. But other parts of the book 
contain much valuable matter. It deals admirably 
with the traffic problem, the spoiling of the 
countryside, the neglect of design, and the loca- 
tion of industry. On these issues the point of view 
is that of the most enlightened planners; and Mr. 
Boumphrey has a talent for exposition which 
brings freshness and individuality to the treat- 
ment. All the more regrettable is it that he pro- 
longs the tiresome confusion between garden 
cities and garden suburbs, visits the sins of munici- 
pal housing surveyors on planners, and reiterates 
the fashionable fallacy that there is a conflict 
between the traditional English home and the 
urban spirit. In saying that the siting of open 
housing schemes on the edges of large towns is 
unfortunate, he only says what the garden-city 
school of thought has said all along; the worst 
accusation that can be made against that school 
is that it was not obstinate enough in resisting 
official, municipal and professional pressure to do 
the easier thing. But if he thinks that their occu- 
pants hate the garden suburbs as he does, he is 
hugging an illusion. They may well hate the daily 
journey; they may miss the community equipment 
that some suburbs lack. But he produces no 
evidence that the people of this country are in 
revolt against the house and garden as a type of 
dwelling. In the important work, which he does 
so well, of popularising better taste, it is futile, as 
well as contrary to the principle of functionalism, 
to try to impose on the people ways of life that 
they do not want. 

Mr. Boumphrey’s argument for the flatted 
dwelling as an ideal in itself will convince very 
few. The one thing that makes practical men 
entertain the distasteful system is the view that 
Space is not available for better dwellings. Mr. 
Boumphrey essays a detailed study of density to 
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prove this. His mind is quantitative, his calcula- 
tions self-consistent. You do not find him, like 
other advocates of town-packing, making such 
wild assertions as that you can satisfactorily build 
30 or 40 two-storey dwellings on one acre. He is 
humane enough, when planning for others, to 
insist that if you build beyond three floors you 
must provide lifts. (It is, perhaps, fair, since he 
refers to the fact more than once, to notice that 
when planning for himself, a passionate preserver 
of the countryside, he builds a ‘“‘modern’’ villa, 
and for site he chooses ‘‘an exceptionally beautiful 
position looking out over a winding river across 
Gloucestershire towards the Malvern Hills.”") He 
makes an advance on recent exponents of “‘urban- 
ity”’ by standing out for a light angle of 20 degrees. 
And he is as anxious as Ebenezer Howard to offer 
the town-dweller “real unspoilt country close at 
hand” for his recreation. Indeed, in some parts 
of the book, when he substitutes for the hated 
term ‘garden city’’ the synonym ‘“‘satellite’’ or 
“daughter town,” he puts up an eloquent case for 
this form of development, and is very useful and 
practical about methods of building such towns. 

As to the issue of sufficiency of space, Mr. 
Boumphrey’s own 10-storey scheme reaches a 
maximum density of 88 persons per acre, includ- 
ing houses, open spaces and roads. On the same 
standards of occupancy and land space per 
person, of course, very differently distributed, 
two-storey family dwellings would house about 65 
persons per acre. Both standards are undesirably 
cramped (remembering that they include all 
public open space), but the comparison will serve. 
If 1,000,000 persons were housed in the 10-storey 
blocks, the saving as against this hardly-tolerable 
standard of two-storey housing would be of the 
order of 4,000 acres or 6} square miles. The area 
of Great Britain is 56,800,000 acres, or 88,750 
square miles. Probably a more reasonable maxi- 
mum density for two-storey dwellings is 75 persons 
per acre including houses and roads, or 50 per 
acre including public open space on the standard 
of 7 acres per 1,000 persons. Comparing Mr. 
Boumphrey’s 88 per acre with this standard of 
50 per acre, the saving in rehousing 1,000,000 
persons in blocks would be of the order of 8,640 
acres, or 134 square miles. Concerned as we must 
be with the safeguarding of our agricultural land, 
savings of this magnitude are negligible as com- 
pared with the home-pride and happiness of the 
urban population. 

Local shortages of space within a city present 
a more serious practical problem. But the right 
answer to this is decentralisation—the guidance 
of a percentage of our urban industries to more 
convenient situations. F. Jj. QO. 
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A Critical Commentary 
on Current Planning Affairs 


By GILBERT McALLISTER 


NEVER in history has there been so much talk 
of planning. The noble company of the 
bombed towns leads the discussions. Coventry, 
Southampton, Bristol, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Croydon, Sheffield, London itself dream of towns 
revivified, spacious, open to the sun and the air, 
providing equally for industry and for citizenship. 
Representatives of four of them met in London 
the other day and talked with Mr. George Hicks, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Works 
and Buildings, of their problems and their plans. 
As a matter of immediate urgency they passed a 
resolution calling for the formation of a national 
committee to deal with the rehousing of those 
whom the bombs have evicted. 


* * * 


But it is not only in the bombed areas that the 
discussions proceed. Even in “ neutral’ Ireland 
people everywhere are discussing post-war policies. 
“There is hardly a town of any size in Ireland 
in which planning is not essential,” says The 
Irish Press, adding that her towns and villages are 
“shapeless, ugly and drab.’”’ Meantime, the 
town-plan of Dublin proceeds. 


* * * 


SCOTLAND, which in recent years has achieved a 
unanimity and purposefulness in its town-planning 
thought, has again given vigorous and cogent 
expression to its sense of the urgency of the 
problem. (It will be remembered that it was 
Scotland’s discussions of the housing problem in 
the gloomiest days of the last war which led to the 
general awakening to the need for slum clearance.) 
Sir Cecil Weir has announced that the Scottish 
National Development Council has appointed a 
committee to consider the elaboration of a post- 
war economic plan for Scotland. Industrialists 
and others equally prominent in Scottish affairs 
form its membership and the chairman is Lord 
Elgin. Scotland, and particularly the West of 
Scotland, suffered more than most parts of the 
country from the southward “ drift ’’ of industry 
largely because hers were chiefly (almost ex- 
clusively) the heavy industries, iron, coal, ship- 


building, the industries which first felt the effects 
of post-war depression and were the last to 


recover. 
* * * 


SiR WILLIAM E. WuyTE, who led the “ housing ” 
movement in Scotland in the last war, leads the 
planning movement in this. Addressing the 
Scottish National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, Sir William, who was a member of the 
Barlow Commission, declared: “‘ If the policy of 
dispersal and decentralisation so strongly recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission on the Geo- 
graphical Distribution of the Industrial Population 
is to receive consideration, then we in Scotland 
must stake a claim—a very strong claim.” Mr 
Robert Hurd, the Scottish architect, strongly 
seconded Sir William in a broadcast talk. “In 
plans for housing,”’ he told listeners, ‘‘care will 
have to be taken to avoid the segregation of 
workers into regrettably dreary colonies like 
Niddrie, near Edinburgh. Segregation of that kind 
introduces artificial divisions into Scottish society 
wholly alien to it. Another important planning 
point will be restrictions placed on the further 
growth of the big cities. No longer can we com- 
placently watch good farming land round Glasgow 
or Edinburgh being covered by widely dispersed 
and thoroughly uneconomic villa and bungalow 
colonies, land which should produce food and 
support farming folk. If Edinburgh and Glasgow 
wish to expand... let them, or the State, 
sponsor the building of coherently planned satellite 
or entirely independent towns, complete in them- 
selves.”’ 
* * * 

LETCHWORTH has again paid a dividend of five 
per cent, and Mr. Eric Macfadyen, the Chairman, 
in reviewing the year’s work justly pointed out 
that the idea behind Letchworth had exercised a 
dynamic influence on the continent of Europe, 
in the United States of America and throughout 
the British Empire. ‘“Even in England,” said 
Mr Macfadyen, “‘it has attained that degree of 
acceptance represented by incorporation in the 
recommendations of a Royal Commission.” 
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Mr J. M. KEYNEs performed a useful service when, 
speaking at a Housing Centre lunch, he abruptly 
dismissed one of the recurrent objections to 
planning as the “humbug of finance.’’ Bomb 
damage, he declared, was also and “‘up to a point 
an opportunity.”” The question, as he pointed 
out, was one of material and man power: no 
“humbug of finance” should be allowed to obscure 
that simple fact. The Economist, in expressing 
editorial agreement with Mr Keynes on this 
matter, commented: “What is more, rebuilding 
may in itself be an economy—in every sense, 
including the financial one.’ Quoting from the 
interesting study of post-war housing made for the 
Geneva Research Centre the fact that the smoke 
nuisance alone costs this country {80,000,000 
a year, The Economist reinforces the argument 
that there is an “‘income”’ as well as a “‘debit”’ 
side to the planning budget. 


of * * 


WiTH courage and commonsense the Sunday 
Pictorial invited the views of its women readers 
on the kind of houses they would like to live in. 
The women were unanimous. First, on the 
negative side: no slums ; no smoke-laden factory 
areas, no tenements, no rural slums. Then 
positively : detached houses, staggered to give 
greater space, with a garden—‘‘Instead of long, 
narrow, draughty passages, you have a_ broad 
approach to the side door, and mother, from her 
kitchen window, can see the tradesmen, and the 
baby in his pram in the back garden. The windows 
at the gable ends are free from obstruction and 
give the maximum light. The kitchen looks out 
into the back garden, faces east to get the morning 
sun, while the living rooms and bedrooms face 
west to get it for the rest of the day.’’ The 
equipment matches the modern design of the 
exterior, and Eve Brent, who conducted the 
competition, quotes an architect as saying that 
the house can be built for £550 pre-war. 


* * 2% 


SCIENCE as a social force was the theme of 
hundreds of articles and a few books by Ritchie 
Calder before the war. As an executive member 
of the British Association he had opportunities of 
pressing his views on the scientists : as a journalist 
he had opportunities of bringing them to the 
notice of the public. Since the war he has acted as 
secretary of Lord Sankey’s Committee which 
drafted the Rights of Man declaration. Since the 
blitz Calder has stood out as War Correspondent 
No. 1. That in itself is an odd thing brought about 
by an odd war. One does not expect when one is 
the socio-political correspondent of a national 
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newspaper to be suddenly covering the vast 
battlefields of a modern war. Yet that is exactly 
what happened to Calder and, what is more, he 
had the wit to see that it was a battlefield, that 
the Battle of London and the Battle of Britain 
were no mere figures of speech, and that the armies 
which were meeting the onslaught with such 
amazing fortitude—those London millions who 
“ took it ’’ so magnificently and so astonishingly— 
were as much entitled to be “serviced’”’ with food, 
clothing, shelter and equipment as any trained 
regulars. Those of us who in one way or another 
helped to overcome the difficulties of September 
will never forget the chaos, nor the determination 
of a few to bring order into it, the stupidities of 
the regulations nor the splendid heroism of the 
individuals. And in the thick of it all was Calder. 
In London, in Coventry, in Southampton, Bristol, 
Sheffield, Liverpool, Manchester. Where the 
bombs fell, there was Calder: where there was 
efficiency and determination Calder praised it, 
where there was inefficiency Calder exposed it. 
In: “‘ The Lesson of London ’”’ (Secker and War- 
burg, 2s.) he has recorded his impressions of these 
last months. It is an unequal performance, as 
might be expected in a book written during this 
hazardous period. But it is a great social docu- 
ment, a stirring story fired by an enthusiasm for 
our courage, our resolution and our final victory. 


* * * 


As we go to Press we read the accounts of the 
debate in the House of Lords yesterday 
(February 26) when Viscount Samuel initiated a 
full-length discussion on national planning. Lord 
Reith, in his reply, made a preliminary survey of 
the field of his operations. There is to be 
national, regional, and local planning. The 
things to be avoided are clearly seen. That 
legislative changes will be necessary was accepted. 
The debate, as a whole, showed that the House 
grasped the importance of the issue. It is, as 
one member put it, as important to plan for 
peace in wartime as it is to prepare for war in 
peacetime. Lord Samuel and Lord Harmsworth 
made important contributions. The Press as a 
whole, has welcomed Lord Reith’s statement. 


* * * 


EXTREME pressure on our space has compelled 
us to hold over many interesting articles and 


reviews. Town and Country Planning was always 
a subject difficult to treat in the infrequent issues 
of a quarterly magazine: now it is becoming 
almost impossible in this medium to keep pace 
with events. Our next issue will contain a 
Spring Books Supplement. 
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Land-ownership and Planning 


Report of the Committee on Compensation and Betterment, Town Planning Institute. 
Is. net. 


HIS Report of the Town Planning Institute 

is a painstaking statement of part of the 

problem of land-value compensation. The 
introduction says that there is general agreement 
that unplanned development has produced con- 
gested towns in which living conditions are 
unsocial and uncomfortable and movement is 
cramped and dangerous. The cost of public 
administration is increased, and fertile agricultural 
land is wasted. As compared with the present 
state of chaos, ‘“‘ any well-designed plan ”’ must, 
it is suggested, improve values as a whole. But 
in practice the cost of corrective planning, with 
the present machinery, is prohibitive. New 
methods must be found. 

The Report proceeds to a very useful record 
of present law and practice with regard to 
compensation for land acquired compulsorily for 
public purposes and compensation for injurious 
‘affection by the exercise of statutory powers not 
involving acquisition. Relevant passages are 
quoted from the reports of the Unhealthy Areas 
Committee (1919), the Town and Country Planning 
Advisory Committee (1938), and the Royal 
Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial 
Population (1940). The betterment provisions 
in various Acts and in foreign legislation, and a 
suggestion made by Sir George Courthope, M.P., 
for a betterment tax, are recited. All this makes 
a valuable compendium of pre-war practice and 
proposals. 


Scientific Analysis Needed 

As a study of the essential problem, however, 
the Report is inadequate. It does not examine 
the complication introduced into the valuation 
problem by bombing, the wholesale migration 
of industry and business, and the evacuation 
of vast numbers of city-dwellers. It does 
not consider the further probable shifting of 
the incidence of land-values by a post-war 
control of the location of industry—which may be, 
according to the political approach, either a 
governmental instrument for influencing land 
values or the occasion of a demand for a new 
type of compensation both to owners and to 
municipalities. _Nor—rather surprisingly—is the 
obvious point made that the shifting of land 
values will place a large number of landowners 


on the same side as the public authorities in 
regard to the advantage of a national financial 
pooling of betterment and compensation—starting 
from a pre-war datum line—a political factor 
of great potential importance. It is not a 
matter of legitimate complaint that the 
Committee have not found a clear solution 
of their very complex problem. No one has 
found that yet, and Mr Justice Uthwatt’s 
Committee will have its work cut out to find 
it. But a scientific analysis of the issues is 
much needed. 


Land and the Public Interest 

For example, it springs to view as soon as you 
look critically at the whole question that there 
are two important, and in principle separable, 
elements in land-ownership in relation to public 
interests. One of these is the financial element ; 
the other the element of administration or land 
management. It may be fairly said that in this 
country the idea of a complete socialisation of the 
increment value of land is widely accepted, and 
that if a fair basis of compensation for current 
interests could be devised, it would be good 
politics to arrange that future rises or falls of 
value should be taken or borne by public funds. 
But the wholesale or complete acquisition of 
land is not as a policy nearly so widely accepted ; 
first, because ownership of private dwelling- 
house plots is very widespread, and bureaucratic 
suzerainty is not popular when it comes down to 
personal possessions ; secondly, because no one 
has tidied up the theoretical relationship between 
state and municipal ownership; and _ thirdly, 
because neither the State nor the municipalities, 
in the present stage of public education, have the 
outlook or the technique for the business of 
estate management on a monopoly basis. It is 
fair to say that neither the difficulties, nor the 
prodigious potentialities, of public land ownership 
on a large scale are fully realised by anybody. 
In other words, though public ownership of land 
may be the logical solution of both the financial 
and technical problems of planning, — public 
opinion on the subject is not in any sense ripe 
for it. Further, no one has injected into public 
discussions a clear proposal as to exactly what 
interest is to be socialised. 
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A Middle Way ? 

It is extremely tempting, therefore, to try to 
find a middle way which is thoroughgoing on 
the financial side—one, that is, which frees 
town and country planning from local compensa- 
tion difficulties, is equitable as between land- 
owners and the public and one landowner and 
another, and secures future increments of value 
for the community—while leaving the present 
machinery of estate management largely un- 
disturbed. But unless you leave the landowner 
some financial interest in the best exploitation 
of his land, his economic function and his value 
as a manager disappear. Either, therefore, 
betterment taxation must be only partial, or 
planning must jump at one bound to the complete 
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replacement of the function of estate management. 
The whole theory of statutory town and country 
planning is that of the super-imposition of 
certain socially-necessary guiding principles on 
the management of land, which management is 
still in detail exercised by private landowners. 
Municpal acquisition of areas here and there will 
facilitate local planning, but is no answer to 
the general problem of “injurious affection ’’ by 
planning in the public interest. 

What the politically-practicable answer to this 
most intricate problem is, the present reviewer 
is not prepared to say. He looks forward with 
fascinated interest to the answer of the Uthwatt 
Committee. 


F. J. 0. 


Compensation and Betterment 
AN EXPERT COMMITTEE 


LorD REITH, Minister of Works and Buildings, 
announced on 29th January the appointment of 
an expert Committee with the following terms of 
reference : 


To make an objective analysis of the subject 
of the payment of compensation and recovery 
of betterment in respect of public control of the 
use of land ; 

To advise, as a matter of urgency, what steps 
should be taken, now or before the end of the 
war, to prevent the work of reconstruction 
thereafter being prejudiced. In this connection 
the Committee are asked : 


to consider (a) possible means of stabilising 
the value of land required for development 
or re-development, and (b) any extension or 
modification of powers to enable such land to 
be acquired by the public on an equitable 
basis ; 
to examine the merits and demerits of the 
methods considered; and 

to advise what alterations of the existing law 
would be necessary to enable them to be 
adopted. 


In making this announcement, Lord Reith 
described it as a particular initial step in the pre- 
paratory work for reconstruction. Existing pro- 
visions for compensation and betterment had not 
worked satisfactorily. They had been proved an 
obstruction to planning throughout the country. 
rhe Government, he added, did not intend that 


reconstruction after the war shall be hampered 
or prejudiced in any way by speculative trans- 
actions or any other such individual operations 
carried out in advance. 

The members of the Committee are Mr Justice 
Uthwatt (Chairman), Mr James Barr, Mr Gerald 
Eve, Mr F. R. Evershed, K.C., and Mr James 
Wylie. 


Vested Interests 


Drastic measures for replanning this country 
would cut right through this Act (the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1932) and leave it in 
tatters. Ideally, it would now be in abeyance. 

Instead, any man who wants to be first in the 
field in the race for trade at the end of the war 
can make plans for factory development now, 
choose his site according to his own fancy, 
commission his architect and be ready to go ahead. 
Some are doing so. The temptations are obvious. 
If the scheme is spoiled by later legislation, you 
get compensation for all expenses incurred. If it 
isn’t, you get your vital start off the next man. 

Accumulate enough such plans and there is a 
dead weight of vested interest, against the time 
when peace comes, which not even Reith or 
Greenwood may be able to shift. 

STANLEY BARON in 
The News Chronicle. 
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‘* Manchester 


To the Editor, TOwN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


S1r,—The proverbial ill wind, in the guise of the 
“ Blitz ’’—a term which distinguishes the severe 
air raid from the milder variety—-has given a useful 
fillip to town planning. “ Greater Manchester,” 7.e., 
Manchester, Salford and Stretford, had one of the 
most spectacular visitations; great waves having 
swept around two of its most important centres. 
This has produced a spate of public oratory, private 
conversations and press comments on reconstruction 
which is likely to continue while the signs of havoc 
remain vivid and arresting. But the process of 
tidying-up lessens the grimness, and when getting 
used to the conditions, public attention will decline 
and the community will be by so much the loser. 

Speaking recently at the annual reunion of the 
Manchester Society of Architects, the President, 
C. Gustave Agate, tabulated the fundamental 
principles of replanning: the redistribution of 
industry, the limitations of congestion and the 
bugbear problem of land-ownership, and appealed 
for “ an informed and articulate public.” 


Articulate but Uninformed 


The havoc in the heart of the city has kindled a 
widespread interest, and the public 7s articulate, 
but not, alas, informed ! Suggestions are as 
imaginative as they are impracticable and potentially 
costly. One must, however, recognise and welcome 
the interest and bear in mind how much there is to 
learn in urban planning. 

It seems a simple matter to replan the one side 
of a great square and its adjacent main thoroughfares, 
but unless we repeat the untidy pattern of individual 
effort, we have to seek solutions for many fundamental 
problems. Sir Ernest Simon, in a letter recently 
published, is right in stating that it is none too early 
to talk usefully about the rebuilding of our towns 
even though actual reconstruction must be a 
post-war matter. 

It is certainly not too soon to study the case of 
the nationalisation or pooling of land, but surely 
it is over-optimistic to conclude that the public is 
ready to-day to accept this. 

On the other hand the destruction of whole 
city-blocks has brought all its property owners to a 
common zero level and offers a unique opportunity 
for the pooling principle of the ‘“ Lex Adickes”’ 
enactment which allowed the City of Frankfurt-on- 
Main, in 1902, to pool a certain block or area on 
the basis of a rearrangement of ownerships. On 
page 71 of my book, Manchester Made Over, is an 
illustration showing an actual block (since removed 
by slum clearance) as it was and as it might have 
been rearranged by the ‘‘ Lex Adickes’’ process 
of tidying up. The example was carefully worked 
out by the officials at the Manchester Town Hall, 
and was particularly interesting because the removal 
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Made Over’ 


of numerous intersecting alleyways and passages 
within the block gave a considerable amount of 
extra ground-space to the several different ownerships. 
Had this been an actual transaction, there would 
have been neither compensation nor confiscation to 
create difficulties. 

There is little likelihood that once the war is 
over temporary buildings will be permitted on the 
bombed sites, but in the interim an untidy, if only 
temporary, redevelopment may occur. This calls 
for particular vigilance, for once a particular service 
has pegged a claim, it can only be dislodged with the 
greatest difficulty. 

Even at the present time of arrested activity, 
public attention must not relax, for a striking 
example has just occurred when the Transport 
Department of the City put in a request to extend 
its bus station on the Piccadilly central site. Such 
an extension would mean a further penetration of 
traffic into the inner core of the city, and in any 
case, terminal bus stations serving the _longer- 
distance routes should be outside the periphery of 
a city centre ; they should rank with railway stations 
and should have similar amenities of shelter, waiting 
rooms and conveniences. While no such provision 
exists on Piccadilly and cannot be attempted under 
war conditions, there are sites (thanks to the 
“ Blitz ’’) adjacent to, but well away from, the 
central traffic flow, which could be suitably zoned 
for temporary, if not permanent, utilisation as 
bus_ terminals. 


Propaganda and Planning 


The pooling of city blocks, the pros and cons of bus 
locations, are concrete examples which, added bit 
by bit, may inspire an articulate and informed body 
of opinion to oppose unreasoned objection when the 
time comes for reconstruction to begin. Concurrently 
a watch must be kept on the spearhead of the 
directing force. Expert knowledge is, relatively 
speaking, a thing of rarity: the sociological factors 
that govern the inter-relation of city, suburb and 
countryside are not necessarily part of a city 
surveyor’s or city architect’s professional equipment ; 
the elected representatives, in whose hands the powers 
of local government are entrusted, are even less 
well-equipped to fulfil the duty of town’ planning 
that has no other value than to satisfy and serve 
the purposes of their fellow citizens. 

It is this human problem that can be usefully 
emphasised while we are waiting, and for this 
particular aspect of planning we might employ 
the war service technique of propaganda and 
publicity. Town planning should lend itself admirably 
to documentary filming: a particular site can be 
shown, first as it was prior to its bombardment, 
then progressively with the resulting havoc and 
chaos, then tidied up with unrealised features and 
vistas disclosed, and finally as a picture of the new 
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lay-out. A good example would be furnished by 
St Paul’s Cathedral, set in a wide open space and 
surrounded by buildings complementary in scale 
and in style to Wren’s masterpiece. (Particular 


“e 


attention should be directed on 
careful eye-training is called for.) 

Movements of traffic, the daily ebb and flow 
to and from work, as they operate in towns up and 
down the country, could be filmed in a literal as 
well as in a symbolic form. 


Scale Models 


Another avenue might be the general use of 
scale models of co-ordinated projects. Scale models 
are not a new means of stimulating popular attention. 
At the time that Manchester’s new art gallery was 
projected a scale model of the accepted design was 
prepared. This showed the building, together with 
the central portion of the open space laid out as a 
formal garden, but it omitted the encircling properties, 
and in consequence the scale of the building in 
relation to the size of the whole Piccadilly area 
(centre and roadways) could not be realised. And so 
the violent opposition, based on the misunderstanding 
that there would be little open space left, wrecked 
the whole scheme. 

Even the niceties of the ‘ Lex Adickes”’ could 
be demonstrated in a documentary film or by a 


scale,’ for which 


‘couple of scale models: both media have a strong 


appeal to simple minds, and it is simple minds that 
matter. As far as the models are concerned, their 
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making might be entrusted under competent super- 
vision to art students and those taking architectural 
courses ; both they and the public would profit. 


Local Interests 


The governing factor of propaganda, like that of 
national planning, must be the awareness of local 
needs and the awakening of local interest. The 
appropriate procedure is the same in both cases, 
and conforms to the pattern of other sociological 
enterprises, viz., a movement towards centralisation 
leading to a general plan, the details of which are 
being filled in by a subsequent process of decentralisa- 
tion. Such a movement must not go too far or it 
will become too sectionalised. Greater Manchester 
cannot be isolated from its surrounding satellites 
and its countryside, nor can these adjoining units 
plan with any hope of success without consideration 
of Greater Manchester. A larger unit must be sought, 
and we might well consider the merits of the Civil 
Defence Areas, which divide the country into useful 
segments. Like so many things that are set up in 
times of stress as emergency measures, the Civil 
Defence Areas, given a more democratic constitution, 
may become a permanent and useful part of national 
machinery, changing over from their war-time efforts . 
against destruction to a peace-time occupation of 
restoration and reconstruction. 

ALFRED P. SIMON. 
Lymdale, W. Disbury, Manchester. 
16th February, 1941. 
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A STATISTICAL SURVEY 





Area of Estate .... 4,562 acres 
Area of Town 1,528 acres 
Residential population (approxi- 

mate) .... es sae . 20,000 


Daily influx of workers from 
adjacent villages (approximate) 6,000 


Number of workers employed 


in factories .... ick ... 14,000 
Number of houses a ... 4,959 
Number of shops as ~~: | 
Number of hotels acon baad 6 


Number of factories and work- 
shops .... saa di ee 





Area of parks, commons, playing 


fields, sports grounds, etc. 300 acres 
Mileage of roads ad *: 4l 
Number of street trees planted 

in town oat .. 7,000 
Number of places of worship .... 18 
Number of theatres and cinemas 3 
Number of sports clubs fia 8| 
Number of elementary and 

secondary schools... . 12 


Dividends paid. Full 5 per cent. for I7 years 
and £20,000 paid off arrears of cumulative 
dividend accruing before 1923. 
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LOOKING AHEAD— 





Reconstruction will demand better town- 
planning, less congestion in factory areas 
and much improved living conditions for 
operatives. Welwyn Garden City, leading 
the world in industrial town-planning, 


offers you these facilities—Now. 


* 


WELWYN 


for 
YOUR POST-WAR DEVELOPMENT 


* 


Particulars may be obtained from 
THE INDUSTRIAL MANAGER 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY LIMITED 
Wigmores North, Welwyn Garden City 


Printed and published for The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association by Vacher & Sons, Ltd., 
10, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1.—72211. 














